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State of the BAROMETER, in inches and deci- High Water at 
| mals. and of Farenheit’s THERMOMETER, in Por SEPTEMBER [SO7, 4 
if tue open air, taken in the worning Morn. Eves. 
funerile, and at noon; and the quantity of ff Days. UM. 
rain-water fallen, inches and decimals, Tu. 1 055 1%: 
from July 26. to August 25. 1807, 10 the W. 2 
vicluity of Edinbargh, Th 3 2435 323 
darom. Vhermom. Rain. Weather. 4s 5 
it Jaly 533 6 1 
26 | 29.6 52 ain MM. 399 6 55 
| 29.65 | 471 66 | Clear | 7 
| 25 99.5 OL | 0.25 Rain W. g 2 4 49 
99 | 29.51 | 52165 | | Clear Th.10 915 942 
30 | ol 0.04 Showers 10 7 10 92 
81 99.7 49) GS 0.03 Ditts Sa. 12.1056 11 20 
| 22.75 | 55 | Ob | Cloudy 0 48 1 
| 52) 65 | | Ditio Wo 16131 
2.66 19 | GS | 0.01 Ditio Ir. 1S 54 815 
| | G7 Clear Si. 19 3 37 
S | 380. 16 | Ditto Su. PO) 
aa $0.05 45) 60 | Ditto M.21 7 4! 
10 | 30.1 Ditto Cu. 22 5 56 Gv! 
| CS | | Ditto 646 712 
i 2.75 56 | 6D | O51 Rain Of 7 39 8 5 
| 55165 | 081 | Ditto 23 | 
if | 1 | O45 Ditto Sa. 26 27 9 3k 
ok | OO | Clear Su. 27 1012 VO 
1G} 80.05 | 57 68 | 0.02 Showers M. 2h 11 43 
17 | 30.15 | 57] 75 | | Clear Ta. | 
He IS | 30.09 | 35 | 67 | Showers op 
19 | 20.96 | 57 | 72 | 0.02 | Ditto 
a 20} 29.95 | 49 | 5110.35 | Raia 
2 29.95 | St 6S Cloudy MOON PHASES, 
Ov 29,75 55 | 64 Raiu For Serremuer 1807. | 
“51 99.7 | 59165 1015 | Ditto Apparent time at Edinbur st. 
24 | 29.75 Gb | Clear “4 
25 1 6G | Diito 8. 10. ‘Sa. after. 
| Quantity of Rain 2.56 Lust Quart. 24. 10, 22. after 
Seftend.r 1, Partridge Shooting begins. a 
22. King George TLL. crowned. (1761.) 
x | 4 22. Autumn, or Harvest quarter begins. 
23. Equal day and night. 
29. Duchess of Wirtemberg born. (1766.) 4 
Hare Hunting bevius, 
Rare beg SHE 
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Drscrirtion of te House of 
AARNISTON, 

resicence is beantifully si- 
tuated on the Seuth Esk, im the 
parish of Temple, about 14 miles 
south from Edinburgh.  [t has now 
hecome remarkable as the residence 
of the elder branch of the family of 
Dundas, whose members have risen 
to such distinction as jurists and 
statesmen. “Lo this family belonged 
the late President Dundes, and to it 
now belongs his brother Lord Mel- 
Yeath of Pitt and 


standings 


vile, who, since the ¢ 
Fox, may be considered as 
lirst, in point of influence and 
tinction, among che statesmen of the 
nrecent Arniston 1s now tue 


residence of his nephew, the present 


word Chief Baron of Exchequer. 


ether darts of the DANISH 
‘ . 
L) Se 
of “Zealand is avout 


one hundred miles in length, and 
enty or eighty in breadth. ‘Thro’ 
the whole ciremit if is very deeply 
rented bays and friths, so 

y Oa} 

ta se miles. I frautful mn bar- 
cr oats, though the cold is tes 

ote admit the enluvation of 
It contains also, in one place, 


extensive iron worss. There are in 
it three or four royal palaces built 
with great magnificence, though ra. 
ther in an antiquated style. 
Copenhogen, the capital, ia sup- 
poised to contain about 90,000 inha- 
bitants. Tt hasan excellent harbour, 
capable of containing 500 vessels in 
perfect safety. The city is 
laviy fortitied, though only with 
mounds of earth, ‘Vhe adjacent coun- 
try is marshy, and quite fat, so that 
there is no spot which can command 
the fortifications ; hence Cop:nha- 
gen isa place ef very cansiderable 
strength. The Danish effective nav 
is calculated at 22 sail of the line. 
The istand of Funen hes between 
Zealend and the continent, and ts al- 
go of CO! siderable maynitude, 
It is fertile, and hesides the grains 
produced in Zealand, vtelds abun- 


ind 
dance of buckwheat. It is not of 


the eame ywtance, however, being 
neither the seat of government, nor 
containing any ereatcities, Between 
Yuren and Zealand runs the Great 
Belt, which forms a passage into the 
Baltic broader chan the Soand, but 
more circutons, and more dangerous, 


on account of concealed rocks, of 


1 
which it #8 

Loe lands of Latland and Fal. 


t 
South of these, and sre 


more tertile, producing wheat 

abundance. ut are less 

sidered on account ot their smallnece, 
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Vhe question whether Deomaik 
would lose most by war with France 
or England seems not very easily de- 
termined. the one could stike at 
her continental, the other at her insu- 
lar dominions. ‘The former are cer- 
tainly superior in port of extent and 
populousness, J itland of itself, sur- 
passes thers!aidsin these respects, and 
the fine provinces of Heswick and 
Holstein, are probably little inferior 
to Juland. Their revenues indeed are 
more than half those of Jutland and 
the islands put together. On the 
other, Zealand, from containing the 
capital, aud trom its situation giving 
it the command of the Baltic, pes- 
sesses a degree of political impor- 
tance not attached to any other part 
of the Danish dominions. Norway, 
also though formiag part of the con- 
tinent, possesses, in this view, a sure 
of insular character 3 since it ts be- 
yond the reach of the French arms, 
and at the same time exposed to those 
ot Britain. 

It is to be observed, however, that 
at Fredericia the island of Funen is 
separated trom Jutland by a passage 
of only a few miles. There may be 
reason to doubt therefore, vf it 1s quite 
secure against an attack from the 
Continent. Vhe narrow sea which 
Hows between Funen and Jutland 
is called the Little Belt. 


Biographical Account of DR Dotc, e: 
STIRLING. 
From Lord Woodhouselee's Life of Ler. 
Kames. 
1)* David Doig was the son of a 
small farmer in the county of 
Angus. His father died when he 
was av iniant; and it was his good 
fortune that his mother cnutered into 


second marriage with a worthy 


mon, who, tho’ im very moderate cir- 
cumstances, and soon burdened with 
a young family. f lus own, discharge 4 
to him the duty ef an affectionate 


Biographical Account of Dr Doig. 


parent. From a_ constitutional de. 
tect of eye-sight, he was twelve years 
of age before he had learnt to read: 
but as his intellects were uncommon- 
ly quick, he bad no sooner overcome 
that difit-ulty, than he made so rapid 
a progress, that after three years ine 
struction of a parish schoo! master, in 
Latin, writing, and arithmetic, he 
presented himself a candidate for a 
bursary, or endowment for poor scho- 
lars, in the University of St An. 
drew’s, and obtained if, on a compa- 
rative trial of his abilities with other 
competitors. Having finished with 
great approbation the usual course of 
philosophy and classical learning, he 
took the degree of Bachelor ot Arts, 
and entered on the study of Divi- 
nity. Certain conscientious scruples, 
however, regarding some articles of 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
which is framed according to the 
principles of the most rigid Calvie 
msm, prevented the prosecution of 
his views of entering into the Charch, 
He taught for several years the pa- 
trish schools of Monifeith in Angus, 
and Kennoway and Falkland in Fife ; 
when, on a vacancy of the master- 
ship of the Gramn.ar School of Stir- 
ling, his reputation as a teacher pro- 
cured him an appointment from the 
Magistrates of the town to that of- 
fice ; which he discharved for torty 
years with the greatest ability, and 
with the respect and esteem of all 
who knew him. It is a fact some- 
what remarkable, that he received on 
the same day a diploma of Master 
of Arts from his “na Aater of St 
Andrew’s, and an honorary deptce 
of Doctor of Laws, from the. Uni 
versity of Glasyow. In acdition to 
the most profound knowledge of the 
Greek aud Latin languages, which 
he wrote with a classical purity, De 
had successfully studied the 
Hebrew, Arabic, and other kindred 
dialects, and was deeply versed in 
Oriental literature. He has given 
an abuadant proof of his proficicacy 
in 
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in those studies, in the Dissertations 
onthe subjects of Mythology, Mys- 
teries, and Philology. which were com- 
posed by him for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, at the request ot his inti 
mate trend, and the companion of 
his social hours, the Reverend Dr 
George Gleig, the able and ingenious 
editor of the latter volumes of that 
great work, and the author of many 
of its most valuable articles. “That 
part of the work which contains the 
article on Philoloyy, was published 
in London in the same week with a 
Dissertation on the Greek Verb, by De 
Vincent, now Dean of Westminster, 
who was so struck with the colnci- 
dence of Dr Doig’s opinions on ma- 
ny points with his own, that he be- 
gan an epistolary correspondence with 
the author; and these two eminent 
scholars went hand in hand in their 
researches, and in a free communica- 
tion of their opinions, with a libera- 
lity of sentiment which did honour 
to both, Such likewise was the 
conduct of the learned Mr Bryant, 
who had entered into a correspon- 
dence with Dr Doig on the subject 
of Ancient Mythology *. Dr Doig 
dicdin March 1800, at the aye of 81. 


dn Account shewing what has been 
redeemed of the National J debt, the 
Land Tax and Imperial Loan, to 
the lst August 1807. 


by Annual 
Million, &e. - L. 65,806 395 
D..on account of Loans, 59,098,566 
Dirro by Land ‘Fats - 22,890,246 
Do. by LiL per cent. per 
aun.0n imperial Loan, 781,590 


Total, «148,576,897 


| The sum to be expended ia the en- 
suing quarter is 


ather proofs of the pro- 


wid jearning of Dr Doig, is a Disser- 
2000 De tle Ancient Hellence. priatted in 


Account of the quantity and value of Grain 
sold in Havptncron Market during 
the years of 1804, 1805S, aud 1806. 


Wheat, 
Crop 18¢4, quantity depon- 


ed to 18,510 bolls. 
—— 1805, do. do. 27,134 do. 
—— 1$06, do. do. 22,183 do. 
Crop 1804, value of 
wheat ‘ L.38,25415 2 
—— 1805, do . 
tSo6, do. 42,426 12 9 
Crop 1804, highest Mars L.2 6 1 
1895, do. 216 of 
—— 1806, do. > ot 


Bai (Cys 
Crop 1504, quantity 
1825, do. 


8,099 bolis 
6.937 do. 


—— 1306, do. 11,116 do. 
Crop 1804, Value L.12,463 o @® 
——--- 1804, do. 9,19t 
do. 16,999 19 o 
Crop 1804, highest tiars 130 34 
——=— 1805, do. I 9 10 
—— 1806, do. 
Cats, 
Crop 1554, quantity 11,496 bolis, 
1305. do. 11,735 do. 
———- i806, do. 12.564 du, 
Crop 1$04, Value L.11,231 16 ¢ 
155, do, 11,8385 To 
—— 1806, do. 14,238 16 o 
Crop 1804, highest fars Let 24 
——- 199%, do, 5 $§ 
~-—- 1326, do. t 3 9 
Peas. 
Crop 1804, quantity 1,434 bolls. 
—-- 1395, do. 1,374 do. 
1Sah, to. 532 do. 
Crop 1554, value 6 
—-—- 1995, co. $,207 25 © 
1806, 7 I t 
Crop 1804, highest fiars Jeo 19 24 
——— 1° 06, ao r 2k 
Crop 13°4.—Tota 
ty of the cine 
deconed to bolls. 
—— 1955, do. de. 47,232 do. 
—— 1806, Go. 49,695 do. 
Crop 1304, valu 12°19 
1826, 66,599 5 
$8065, 72,972 9 3 


the Transactions of ihe Ko,al ty of 
Vol. 
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Celestial Phenomena for September 1807. 
Ti uesclay » September 
“RE thirds satellite of Jupiter will 
emerge from behind his shadow 
at 56 minutes and 39 seconds after 
% o'clock in the evening. 
Thursday, September Sd. 

The planet Mercury will arrive at 
hie greatest elongation from the sun, 
and may be seen in the evening after 
sugsct. 

Friday, September Ath, 

At 35 minutes past 3 o’clock in 
the evening, the frst satellite of Jupi- 
ter will emerge trom behind his sha- 
dow. 

» will be in conjunction 
with oe planet ViNus at 24 minutes 
after o'clock the morning, 
Monday, September Tth 

The planet JUPIvER 15 at present 
situated in longitude and 
latitude minutessouth. He comes 
tn the meridian at 20 minutes past 9 
o'clock in the evening. 

Tuesday, September 

The third satellite of Jupiter will 
immerge into his sha at 33 mi- 
nutes and li seconds after 9 o’clock 
In the evening, 


Th 


At 2° minutes and 33 sec af. 
ter 10 ofcloch: in the evening, the 


r . | 
satellite of Jupiter will emerge 


trom behind his shadow, 
Seftember 
The planet Mans is at present si- 
*nated in loneitude 7°..13°..1', and 
letitude 42 minvtes south. His de- 
choation south, and he 
15 mi. 


ocx in the after- 


- 


comes to the meridy 


‘ 


ocl 


9 

Sehtemier 
About 45 minutes otter S 
in the evening the ite 


lites of 


willbe situated on the wes. 
tern side of his disc, in the same or- 
eer as they lic in the system, the first 
being nearest and the fourth farthest 
from the planet. 


Wednesiay, September Gti. 

The second and third satellites of 
Jupiter will be in conjunction on the 
eastern side of his disc. The first is 
situated on the other side, and the 
fourth is eclipsed in his shadow, 

Saturday, September 19th. 

About 53 minutes and $ seconds 
after 9 o’clock in the evening, the 
second satellite of Jupicer will emerge 
from behind his shadow. 

Sunday, September 20th. 

The first satellite of Jupiter will 
emerge trom behind his shadow at 
53 minutes*and 2 seconds after 7 
o’clock in the evening. 

Monday, September 215! 

The Greorcium Sipus is at pre- 
sent situated in longitude 6*..28". 41's 
and latitude $0 minutes north. His 
declination is 10°..33’ south, and he 
comes to the meridian at 52 minutes 
after 1 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Wednesday, Sefitember 23d. 

The planet VENus will be station- 
ary in longitude ; 
comes to the south about half past | 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

On the same day, at 59 minutes 
1 second after 11 o’clock im the ever- 
ing, the Sun will enter into the se 
Libra, or into the autumnal equinox. 

On the same day at 47 minures af- 
ter S o'clock in the evening, the © 
cond and third satellites of Jujuter 
will be in conjunction, The fourts 
is on the same side at a an’ ter C 
tance, and the first oa the other side 
of Jupiter. 

Thursday, September Q4th. 

The Joon will eclipse 1 
star of the third maguitude, situ7ts d 
inthe southern horn of the Ball, 
longitude and latituce 
0° south. The star will 
immerge behind the enlightened lind 
of the Moon at 4.5 minutes after 3 
o’clock in the morning, when st 
tuatcd about 3! minutes to the south 
of the Moon’s centre. 

On the same day the fit “Sie FLCINUS 


and fours: satellites of “Jupiter, 


4 
é 
t 
| 
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be in conjunction on the eastern side 
of his disce The third is on the 
same side at a greater distance. 


Friday, September O5th. 

The Moon will eclipse + Geminoe 
rum, a star of the fourth magnitude, 
situated in the foot of Castor, 1 low- 
yitude 20%, and latitude 
south, “Che occultation 
will commence at G minutes past 
welock in the morning, when the 
star inmeryes behind the enlightened 
limb of the Moon, at the distance of 

‘ iniautes north of her centre. 
continuing eclipsed for 1"..10%, it 
will emerze from the obscure limb of 
the Moon at 16- minutes after 4 
v’clock, at the distance of 5 minutes 


porth of ber centre. “The Moon. 


comes to the meridiaa at a quarter 
pat 6 o'clock in the moruing. 
Sunday, Sefite inber Q7Tth. 

At miautes und 435 seconds af. 
ter o'clock in the evening, the first 
satellite of Jupiter will cimerge from 
beuind his shadow. 

Mmday, September 

‘he frst and second satellites of 
Jupiter will be in conjunction on the 
Weetera side of his disc at a quarter 
hefure o’clock in the evening. ‘The 
inird and fourth are on the same side 
iu their patural order. 


planet Mercury wil! arrive 


at his superior conjunction with the 
Sun at 5 v’clock ta the evening. 

On the same day che planet Juri- 
TER will be stationary in longinude 
20.58". 


Sehienber 


The second and shied satcilhtes of 


Jupiter will be in conjunction on the 
eastern side of his Cise, at o'clock 
io the evening. 


Mensirs of the Progress of Manv. 
FACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
Are 


EVERAL Memoirs have lately 
been published Ly M. De Lia 
Place, in which he proves that the 


adhesion of prates to the surface of « 
fluid, corresponds with the capillary 
attraction, of which be had belore 
the theory, aud shews the method of 
calculating this adhesion, He has 
found, that the forces on which these 
eflects depend, do not stop at the 
surface of Muids, but that they extend 
through the whole of thar interno, 
aud even to the extremitics of the 
bodies immersed in them, which c- 
tablishes the complete identity ot 
these forces with chemical afiaiues. 

‘The following observations on the 
position of the uew planet Vista, 
have been made by Mr Firmtayer, 
assistant at the Royal Obseivacory, 
Creenwich, 


Mean time. Los Pitude. Latitude North. 
April 27. 9! 36" 17! 6419 4 aa «C58 
292 247 44 G 4 16 
9 23 59 6 4 3 25 12 4 
Mav 2, y 15 6 3 Sq lz 
S 38 G6 4 23 Si 47 37 
1d. 32 25 3 26 37 
IG. $ «40 6 3 27 it 
20-6 5 GO 3 25 Io 
23 34 io GC 3 34 3: iS 
Sle re di 1.4 4) ij 
June 4¢ JO 50 3 24 45 4¥ S5 
283 5 27 52 48 
COMmarisons with she ceave aise nf oh, 
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Monthly Memoranda in NAtuRAL 
Hisrory. 


much rain has tal- 
len; but not in such quantities as to 
prove hurtful, Indeed, 1f the tatter 
period of the season prove favourab'e, 
the crops will in general be abun- 
Gant. 
SHARKS !—Vhe bathers at the dif- 
ferent watering-places on the suores 
of the Forth, have of late been ter. 
ribly alarmed by a kind cf demi-of.- 
ficial proclamation, in the town of 
Leith, announcing the appearance ot 
a couple of West-India sacks in the 
fiith, which, it was alleged, had fol- 
lowed one of our Jamaica traders 
through the Atlantic, aud had been 
observed from the vessel to enter che 
mouth of the frith. “hese dreaded 
strangers have never since becn heard 
of; and thesumn er visitants of Vor- 
tobello ard Newhaven are again be- 
ginning to lave themselves in the sea, 
without any fear of losing a limb.— 
bt seems very possible that the imno- 
cent Basking Shark, (Squalus maxi- 
mus) may h. ve been mistaken for the 
large and voracious White Shark of 
the West (Squalus Carchan.- 
as.) g Sharks evory year fre- 
quent our Western coast, ard very 
often goin pairs. Tf the sharks in 
question were really from the Indies, 
they appear to have had the wisdom 
again to retire to their own more 
nial seas. It has been hinted that 
the whole wis a hoax, contrived by 
some wags; but tt pot surely to 
be presumed that Re. dent Ma- 
eistrates of suffer a 
story of this kina to be | ropayated 
by the tuck of their Crum! 
Herrings were 
ket from Teyemauth, 
A few were sho cot off Dunbar. 


would 


boecre were tew or no Pilehards a- 


} 
mony 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural History. 


Aug. 9,—Iin a marsh about a 
weot trom Barnbougle Castle, Sprrzea 
ulinaria, or Queen of the Meadow; 
Angelica syivestris, or Wooa Anue- 
lica and Valeriana officinahs, or 
Wild Valerian, were in bloom, and 
growing im great luxusance. One 
part of the marsh as tull of Ocenanthe 
crocata, or Hemlock Dro swort, now 
chiefly in seed. The root of this 
plant 1s accounted the most 
tulert of our native vegetab'e poi 
sons: fortunately it is rather an ua. 
common production. 

On the same day, Sea pies, or 
Oystercatchers (Haematopus ostra- 
legus) were obeetved flying west. 
ward, up the course of the frith, 


near Queensferry, in flocks of a do- 
zen. hey flew pretty high, and 


occasionally made a loud noise. 
Swifts (Hirundo apus) are still dart- 
ing about. 

Aug. L1.— Not a Swift is now to 
be seen, ‘They must have disap- 
peared between the Oth and 
instant, 

Aug 13. 
motkeble Whiulwiod occurred near 
Midealder. ebout twelve miles woot 
trom Edinburgh, It lasted only a 
very short time, but deft on the 
surface sufficient traces of Its pro- 
gress. It unroofcd some farm-«fil- 
ces, and tore up some trees, raising 
the broken branches to a_ great 
height in the air. Some workmen 
alleved that they saw it also throw 
up the waters of a rivulet to a cons 
derable height : buat this has not been 
well ascertained. 

Aug. 20.—Notwithstanding the 
lateness of the springs the different 
prains are now In as ereat a state ot 
forwardness as in average seasons 
Bark Yous now be gun to be reaped a 
this neighbourhood, and Wheat wl 


be ready in a few Gays. 


Ldinburgh . 
August @5. 1807. 
Plas 
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Plan for nen ing the Salaries of 
the arochial Schoulinasters of SCOT- 


LAND. 


To the Ewitor. 
SIR, 
Ifyou think the annexed plan for 
meliorating the condition of the 
most us seful. tho’ the most neglected 
clase of meu in the State, de serves 
a place in your uscful Miscellany, 
the insertion of it will highly o- 
blige, Sik, 
Yours, 
t Jonathan M*Stercus. 

parochial Schoolmasters of 

Scotland are, on all hands, ac- 
knowledzed to be the most use/ul 
meinbers of the State. Every body 
piues their neglected and idigent 
condition, but no body alleviates it. 
The whole order might, with the 
greatest propriety, take for their 
m 

Virtus laudatur et alaet.” 


In 1696, when the first legal provi- 
sion was made for parochial school- 
masteis, their salaries were fixed at 
200 merks Scots, which is exactly 
four times as much as Hector Boetht- 
had allotted him for being piiuer 
pal of the college at 
Thi s sum, when added to the school 

sand other parochial perquisites, 
Must at that time have formed not 
oaly a decent, bat a liberal subsist- 
ence, Since the 1696 money has 
Ceprectat ed a tenfold ratio, and 
the necessaries of life have encreased 
In the same propcrtion; that is to 
in flain English, 1.10 Sterling 

uld at that period have supported 
‘man as decently as L.100 Sterling 
would do at present. 

This being the real state of the 
matter sit would hardiy appear credi- 
ble, were not the face tncontestible, 
that the munificence of a British le- 


Ticlae, 
should have contented it- 


oe 


granting this useful body 


5&9 
of men an augmentation of 100 
merks Scots; for the additional 100 
merks being left in the option of he- 
ritors is a mere Aumbug. Where it 
has been givch in one instance, it has 
been withheld in twenty. This in 
fact is only allowing them = some- 
what less than ™ of the sum their 
predecessors in ollice cujoyed more 
than a century ago. Had the Brie 
tish Parliament, instead of adding 
insult) to nusery, transported the 
whole parochial schoolmasters of 
Scotland to Botany Bay, it had (com- 
paratively speaking) been the very 
quintessence of mercy. ‘There they 
night have had some prospect of being 
rewardedin proportion totheir manual 
industry, aud of risings with a rising 
State, whereas the British legislature 
says to them in une quivee al language, 
“ Sink you down in proportion as the 
Stale ascends,”? and leaves them only 
the cad alternative, of lingering out 
a few disconsolite years in indi- 
gence, contempt, and misery. 

As no living man these 110 years 
has had the generosity to meliorate 
the situation of schoolmasters in ge- 
neral (for IT reckon the late augmen- 
tation an mi rather than a bene- 
fit,) L have long since given over any 
thoughts of appealing to the living. 
The the dead! this is the 
sourc: whence T propose to draw a 
comfortable subsistence for the paro- 
chial schoolmasters, as well as an 
immense saving to the state. This 
being premised, that the dead, I re- 
peat it, the dead are to contribute, 
and not the /iving, 1 am morally cer- 
tain my plan must succeed, and that 
it is simply impossible there can be 
even the shadow of an objection a- 
gainstit. The dead who contubute 
cannot object, and the ving who do 
not contribute have no business to 
object. But as my inestimable plan 
will gradually develope itself as L 
proceed, 1 shall without further pre- 
anble eater upon it. 

The population of Scotland may 

be 
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be reckoned about 1,700,000, and 
the number of parishes about 1,000. 
Both these calculations are a little a- 
bove the truth, but the protuberance 
in the one will nearly correspond 
with that in the other. This aggre- 
gate population leaves to each parish 
an average population of 1,700.— 

ow if one in Forty dies annually, 
the aggregate number o° deaths in 
Scotland will annually be 40,000, 
and the average number to each pa- 
rish 40. The funeral expences of 
40,000, at L.10 Sterling each, will 
amount, in Scotland, to L. 400,000 
Sterling, annually, and in each parish 
to L.400 Sterling. What an immense 
sum to be annually thrown away for 
nothing ! 

Imo, I propose that all school-sa- 
laries, and other parochial perquisites, 
usually paid to schoolmasters, be for 
ever abolished, (with the exception of 


their house and yarden,) and that the 


parochial schoolmastersteach, and dis 
charge all their former offices, without 
fee or reward. ‘This will bean anoual 
saving to the nation of L.30,000 
Sterling. 

Qdo, That all burials be by law 
for ever abolished in Scotland.-— 
‘This will be an annual saving to the 
nation of L,.400,000 Sterling. 

Sitio, That 1m lieu of salary, school- 
fees, and all other perquisites what- 
ever (house and garden excepted, as 
aforesaid,) the schoolmaster shall re. 
ceive, as his sole and exclusive pro- 
perty, the bodies of all who die an- 
nually within the bounds of his pa- 
rish, and that the heritor or tenant on 
whose Jands any persondies, be by law 
obliged, at his he expence, to convey 
the same, as also twelve sufficient 
cart-loads of earth, and deposit both 
the one apd the other on the rood of 
ground allotted the schoolmaster by 
¢he late act of parliament, 

I bave been at pains to ascertain 
with chymical precisiou, that an ordi- 
nary carease will, whep employed in 
this manner, produce 12 cart loads 


4 the very best manure. Taking 


this scale, the aggregate quantity of 
manure annually produced from this 
judicious plan will be 480,000 cart 
loads, and the average of each pa- 
rish 480. 480 cart loads at 5; each, 
amounts to L.120 Sterling for the 
average of each parish, which will fur. 
nish a decent provision of [..100 Ster- 
ling per annum for the schoolmaster. 
Aud further, as it is not my intention 
to provide for the schoolmaster at 
the expence of any soul living, [ 
would propose to allow the Sexton, 
or Grave-digger, L.20 annually, who 
would be laid idle by the foresaid 
arrangement. 

The advantages of this plan are 
obvious. Imo, It would save the 
whole funeral expences of the king. 
dom, 1.400 000 Sterling annually, 
2do, It would save L.30,000 an. 
nually to heritors and parents of 
children, &c. Sitio, It would afford 
manure to 24,000 acres, which would 
produce annually 240,000 bolls of 
graio over and above the usual crop. 
It would greatly mcliorate the 
condition of the schoolmaster and 
sexton, and is in fact beneficial to 
every person alive. 

I hope during the present session 
of Parliament to see this important 
plan taken up by the Lord Advocate, 
or Sir John (the subject lies much in 
his way,) Sinclair. 

Indeed I look upon the present te 
be a most favourable crisis, (when 
the Parliament have it in view to 
extend the inestimable privilege of 
parochial schools to F.ngland, and 
perhaps to Ireland) to promulgate 
this plan, and Iam more than cer- 
tain of its general adoption, in due 
time, all over Europe. The adop- 
tion of it in Great Britain and 
Ireland, would benefit these 1a 
tions, directly or indirectly, at least 
L.8,000,000 per annum. 

I once intended to have appropt!- 
ated to the schoolmaster along with 
the Genus Humanum also the Genus 
Brutum, which perish by accident oF 


disease, and are unfit for human 
nutriment. 
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putriment. But this great addi- 
tional resource I shall suffer to lie 
dormant at present under the deno- 
mination of “ Free Midden Teind,” 
till future exigencies render it neces- 
sary to call for it. 

Jn whatever light my poor efforts 
are estimated, it is to me wholly im- 
material. 1 have acted sincerely and 
disinterestedly. If, however, the na- 
tion reject so sulatary a plan, I shall 
consider it to have placed the School- 
masters, in the same predicament in 
which Mynheer Vaa Vindham has 
placed the J’u/unteers. It might 
be imprucems to cail you a parcel of 
uscless rascals (says he to himself) 
and disband you at once, but 1 will 
place you in such a predicament, 
that you will be obliged to disband 


yourselyes.”? 


Plan for improving the Condition of 
SCOTS PREACHERS. 


To the Editer. 
STR, 

YERUSING your Magzgine for 
April last, observed a long let- 
ter, Oo the hardships which at- 
tend the character of a Scots Preacher, 
and the means of removing them.” 
Having never seen any thing pub- 
lished upon that subject, I was in- 
duced to read it once aud again, and 
I could not help sympathising with 
Mr Simplex in several of the grie- 
vances which he has so minutely re- 
lated, Being constituted so as to 
have a fellow-feeling for all in dis- 
tress, and more especially for those 
who have a certain rank to support 
in soctety, without the means which 
are necessary for maintaining it with 
credit, I think it reasonable that 
some suitable provision should be 
made for those whose cause Mr S. 
has so warmly cspoused, provided 
their case be so.forlorn and hopeless 
%s he seems to suppose. I am fully 


convinced of the necessity of a na- 
tional establishment of religion, and 
for that reason, | think something 
should be done to support that. ¢s- 
tablishment. 1f men who have turn- 
ed their aiteation to the church be 
destitute of those resources and 
means of support which are neces- 
sary to secure respectability, a oa- 
tioval church will, ta process of time, 
become contemptible, and the most 
eulightened of mankind cannot pre- 
dict what may be the eventful conse- 
quences, ‘hat those who direct 
their views to our church are com- 
moaly but poor men, none will be 
disposed to deny; and the number of 
vears that are required for prepara- 
tory studies prevents them entirely 
from engaging in any other pursuit, 
except that of teaching, which is 
nearly connected with their ordinary 
habits. Instead, therefore, of add- 
ing to their funds, it is more hkely 
that their finances will be greatly di- 
minished, before they are able to 
pass through this previous erdeal.— 
But what most of all increases their 
distress is, that after reaching this 
point in their literary career, they 
have to encounter greater hardships 
than those they had formerly cxpe- 
vienced. J can easily conceive the 
situation of a young man, who has 
Jaudably exerted himsclf to rise in 
the world by his own diligence and 
activity, who has by these exertions 
qualified himself for holding a living 
in the church of Scotland, yet with- 
out friends and without resources, 
and who, after he has become a 
preacher, must appear among his fel- 
low-citizens in a stile suitable to the 
station he holds. This certainly is 
a case of extreme hardship. Accord- 
ingly Mr S. asks very properly, why 
such men are licensed to preach the 
gospel, without suitable provision 
being made for them? or why should 
they be licensed till they are certain 
of obtaining a presentation to some 
iving ? These questions are 
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Nlustrated by Mr S.;the facts he ad- er. No respect 15 paid to inerii . 


duces support of his positions are presentations are disposed of to serv, 

completely ia point, and are caleu- political pnrposes, and not  unfr 

latcd to throw much hight upon the quently to support the mtluence of 

subject. “Phe conduct of the dissen- a particular party. Honee when 

ters is highly commendable, and re- clergymen are promoted to living, 

flects the highest credit upon their in the church, they are desirous to |) 

wisdom and good sense. All the support the measures of their friends ls 

preachers connected with them are at ail events; and too often conten- La 

provided for, and thongh they may tions anse between parties of differ. 

hot get asettlement immediately af- ent connections, which are un- 

ter they are licensed, they have, becoming the clerical characta.— 

y the mean time, the means of subsis- ‘That such evils actually exist in the i 

a tence secured. No doubt the con- church, must be obvieus to every : 

ae: stitution of am established church person who has, with any degree of i 

Must some re: pects diifer from that attention, considered some late ce- 

of those churches that are merely currences. But, Nir Editor, th: ugh 
4 tolerated ; but this circumstance does parties are greedily scrambling for 
not the force of the general the loaves and the fishes, It is not 
principle which Mi S. lays down: my brsiness to stand forth as their 
In my opinion it strengthens 13 for accuser; have no connection with 
+. 1 if churches, whose ministers have their polities, nor will they have any 
their cependence entirely upon the influence upon my views. must, 
e: 4 | people among whom they labour, however, insist, that such party dis- 
make suitable prevision for their putes must have a very bad 
oa , : preachers, would we not naturally upon the characters ot those who 
oe expect, that an established church are candidates tor the church; it 
i must, to a much greater extent, have leads them to cringe and to Hatt. ry or 
her power the ireans Ol support- perhaps, what is still worse, it may 
Kg ii ns her members ? lead them to be the mere tools of a 
Ifhowever she possess such means, pohtical party. From these circam- 
ois obvious that they are not, stances cannot conceive how it 1s 


any shape, exerted; a preacher 13 al- 


possible for a gentleman of an inde- 
lowed to pine and languish in obscu- 


pendent mind to get a hving in the 


Re rity, whatever talents he may possess, church, unless it be by mere acci- 
* | Be or however worthy his character may dent; inthe success of such a per- 
a | ae be, unless he has been fortunate son few or none feel any terest, 
e) i, enough to procure a patron, who and he is therefore doomed to all the 
hos political influence sufficient for horrors of indigence and poverty.— 
i re the purpose of getting hima hving. But to return to some other points 
Tn order to accomplish this, much in this letter. Mr seems to think 
4 political influence is necessary, and that our national munificence is 
there are but a few Noblemen or some instances enis-applied, or ul 
Ree Gentlemen who are disposed to put’ directed, and he theretore proposes 
ER | themselves to much trouble to pro- that at should be turned to some 0- 
H 4 mote the views of a poor man— ther purpose, but especially to sup- 
| arises almost a'l the evils of those who are candidates for : 
hich would be dispos;d to com- the church. In this part of his 
in. Bar unfortunately the con. ter, hecomplainsof the expences that 
rection that subsists between the have been laid out upon an Asylum ; 
ae church aud the state 1s trequently for unfortunate females, and the trea- 
injutivus to tueanterests of the form. sures that have been lavished upon 
: fo- 
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foreign missions 5 and if he does not) but a very sight one, and as the in- 


positively assert that these stitution is only in infancy, very i 

¥ tions have failed of success, he, at Tittle can be yet said, either for or 5 
Joast, insinuates that they have not against it. Although the ladies to 
e auswered the expectations of the whom he alludes, after having failed Sa | 

public. Whatever notions Mr S. in one course of vice substituted 
may entertain upon this subject, another in its place, it does not 
these institutions were certainly ine gitimatcly follow that this will hap- 
tented for the good of mauktud pen ia every other imstance. “The | 
their prous founders acted from the obvious design of the Mogdalea 
best motives; and whatever their cf Asylum is to prevent such conse: 
La fects may be, they will be considered quences as these, and to reecive os it 
i in future ages, as noble monuments were, into a city of refuge, those | | 
of our national virtue. Bat on the who have forfeited their reputation, di 
; supposition that the insinuations of with a view to free them from those i nie 
Mi S. are well founded, namely, temptations which may lead them to ne 
our beneticence has, in these instan- commit more atrocious excesses. Tf 
ces, been mis-applied, it is their offences in the first: instance 
high time for us to correct our for- cannot be prevented, it would certain. 
incr nstukes, andtodo asmuch good ly be very desirable, that the se- 
as posstble when aud where it isin cond. their excesses should receive 
our power. By exerting our bene. some check ; and if this object has he 
volence, ard by devising beneficent been accomplished by means of the 
at home, we will have an insthution to which allude, it has 
opportunty of observing in answered all the purposes for which 
manner our bounty is applied. Have it was established. It is a very dif- 
4 ing, however, forseveral reasons, but’ ferent thing, to be sure, to say that Ale if 
4 little intercourse with the puble, their manners will be reformed, or ae 
and having certain avocations to fol- those who have deservedly for- 
| a low which require constant atten- fered the esteem ef the public, wil ve 
dance, Ldo not think myself capable again become useful members of so- 
ol giving a decided upon the ciety, or as faithful and honest. ser- 
histitutions to which Mr S. refers—  vants be mtitled to confidence. 
: iS Though this, however, be the case, This may perhaps happen in some if 
Jam notahkogetherignorant of them, rare instances, but it cannot be ex- 
, MM nor have I neglected to consider pected to take place in general; for 
| 4 What occurred with respect tothem, I do not know who would venture 
the limited course of my reading, the hazarduous experiment of 


parucularly what related to the pro- 


receiving into their familys persons 


gress of the missionary society. [ whom they could not trust, especial- 
shall, therefore, through the medium ly as there are so many complaints 
of your publication, hazard a few daily mace against the unfaithfulness 
| thouyhts upon these subjects, hop- servants who produce testimonies 
Ing that he will, at some future of their former good behaviour. J 
° 3 period, thoroughly examine them in) admit, however, that in many tstan- 
" ‘ae all their bearings, and I shall con- ces, these unfortunate bemys may, 
clude these remarks by suggesting with safety, be restored to their 
fome hints for accomplishing the friends, who may provide employment 
¢ es Ovject he proposes. for them, and by that means they 
} The ground which Mr may become some measure use- 
Obiects to the Madcalen Asylum, ful to themsclves and to their con- 
1 fccms to me upon the whole to be nections. But I cannot conceive how 
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more can be expected ; and even if 
so much good has accrued from this 
institution, 1t muct be allowed that 
it has produced all the effects that 
were intended by its establishment. 
But with repard to foreign mis- 
sions, their effects may be more casi- 
ly estimated, the society has been 
established for a sufficient length of 
time, and their proceedings are pret. 
ty generally known. Tt must, howe 
ever, be acknowledped that their cf- 
forts have failed in ecveral quarters 
ef the world. Iam of opinion with 
Mr S. that the mission to Africa has 
completely failed, and since the time 
of its failure the Society have direct- 
ed their views to Otaheite and As- 
tracan. “The mission to Otaheite 
is now nearly forgotten, except by 


the relations of those who have gone: 


out vpen this arduous service, and of 
that of Astracan no inteilizence can 
be bad, except what the nussionaries 
themscives from time to time com- 
municate to the society. Orahernte 
has been visited by circumnavigators 
since the settlement of the missiona- 
rics took place, and we may, pro- 
hably, place some degree of confi. 
derce in their statements, I have 
particularly im my eye ‘Turnbuil’s 
foyage round the world, a book 
winch was published about two 
Vhe ship, in which, Mr 
"I. was second in command, touched 
vt the principal islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, and the gentleman who 
writes the account of this voyage, 
had oceasion to visit Orcheite more 
than once. Durieg the time of 
there visits he frequently saw the 
missionatics, and conversed with 
them 3 and in consequence he bears 
an honourable testimony to. their 
good behaviour and exemplary con- 
He says. ‘* lt may be satis. 
factory te the friends of the Hilesloua- 
tics to iectn, that thei praver meet. 
ings and pubhe ord narees were con- 
stantly kept up, the morning and ef- 


Veors avo. 
. 


auct. 


ternvon of every day, and, on Sun- 
cays, three times inthe day. The 
natives however did not attend.” I+ 
appears from this interesting nar. 
rative, that no sanguine hopes can 
be entertained of the success of the 
misstonaries in that quarter of the 
world, and the author repeatedly ex. 
presses his fears that their ciforts 
will for a long period be unsuccess. 
ful. He says that their king, Q:oo, 
did not believe them, and that his 
brother was, 1f possible, still worse, 
The following is his account of the 
reception that was at first given to 
these pious men. The chiefs en- 
couraged them, by saying that their 
patrow, or talk, was very good, The 
High Priest, however, afier some 
attendance, suffered aremark to slip, 
which explained their secret opinion; 
that the missionaries gave them pilea- 
tv of the word of God, but few axes, 
They, doubtless, thought that their 
attendance entitled them to presets, 
It appears to me, that in thie res- 
pect, they lave become very Inte 
improved.”? = So far with respect to 
the mission to Otaheite. If we di- 
rect our attention to the religious 
concerns of the western hemisphere, 
perhaps missionary labours have been 
no more successful than in many o- 
ther places where similar attempis 
have been made. It is foreizn to 
my present purpose, to inquire into 
the causes that may have retarded 
the labours of these missionaries; ail 
I intend, or indeed is necessary, 13 
to state facts as 1 find them, and to 
apply the conclusions to which they 
lead. On this point, I mean with 
respect to Ametica, some informa- 
tion may be obtained by consulting 
an account of vovages from Mon- 
treal on the river St Laurence thro’ 
the continent of America, to the Fro- 
zenand Pacific Oceans, published by 
a Mr Alexander Mackenzie in 1801. 
Not to enter into a cetail of thee 
numerous accounts, Mr szy%s 
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that ewen in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the colonies. and where 
everv exertion has been made for 
the improvement of the heathen, that 
religions zeal and interested policy 
could dictate, no sensible progress 
has beeneffected. Anestablishment 
of Algonquins, within thirty miles of 
Montreal, seems to be in the same 
hopeless state. ‘he scriptures are 
explained to them in their own laa- 
guage, and they are all taught to read 
aud write in their youth. Astontsh- 
ing as this account may appear, Mr 
M'K. expressly says, ** But notwith- 
standing these advantages, and tho’ 
the establishment is coeval with the 
colonization of the country, they do 
not advance towards a state of civi- 
lisation, but retain their ancient ha- 
bits, language, and customs, and are 
becoming every day more depraved, 
indigent, and insignificant.” “Thenext 
authority which I shall quote to shew 
the futility of missions, will be that 
of the eminent John Wotherspoon, 
some time minister of the gospel at 
Paisley, and late President of Prince- 
ton College in New Jersey. 
extract is to be found in his descrip- 
tion of New Jersey in the ninth vo- 
lume of his works. This respectable 
divine says, ** At the time tiie 
{ndians sold and confirmed the lands 
to the settlers, at their own request, 
a tract of land was purchased for 
them in the heart of the colony, in 
Hurlingtan county, of three thousand 
acres and more, which was secured 
to them by law, They bad a vil- 
lage built, and a house of worship, 
and a minister, and every possible 
*icouragement to them to cultivate 
the land, and carry on trades, and 
Yet atter afl they were so far from 
Wereasing in numbers, or improving 
in industry, that at different tumes se- 
‘eral of them went back into the 


- Woods, and the remainder dwindled 


@vay,so that there are few of them 
now left, Upon the whole, it docs 
Act appear, that either by our people 


575 
going among them, or by their being 
brought among us, that itis possibl: 
to give them a relish for civilised life. 
‘There have been some of them edu- 
cated at our college as well as ia 
New England ; but seldom or never 
did they prove either good or use- 
ful.’ From the foregoing extracts, 
it appears that missionary exertions 
have been attended with very hitce 
success, and upon the whole, [ an 
disposed to conclude, that the mo- 
ney which has been employed upon 
this service might have beea direct- 
ed to more important purposes. 
may then be reasonably asked what 
these purposes are? tn answer to 
this question it may be observed, that 
it should have beea employed i pro- 
noting religious knowledge at home, 
among the people who enjoy in com- 
mon with us the same laws and go- 
vernment. This is surely a daty we 
owe to our fellow - subjects, to 
cur country, and to our God. In 
how many remote districts of Eng. 
laud are great numbers ef men to 
be found, who are grossly ignorant 
of the Christian religion, and, as 
might hence be expected, profligate 
in their manners; and who of con- 
sequence have a greater claim upon 
our Chistian compassion than either 
the natives of Africa or QOtaheite, 
and towards them our beneficence 
should therefore in the first imstance 
be directed. But with regard to 
England I shall not say any more ; 
the yrnorance of the lower orders of 
the people is too well known to 
require any particular proof, and 
that of the people ot Ircland is be- 
come proverbial, where a copy of 
the Bible cannot be found in some 
parishes. My business is with Scot- 
land, which is not Hable to this 
charge to such an extent; but yet 
there are evils of this kind among 
us, andas these evils are daily in- 
creasing, it would be doing a very 
importaut service to the community, 
ta check their progress as soon as 
pos- 
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possible. In Scotland, so early as 
the Revolution, in many districts two, 
and sometimes three parishes, have 
been united, and since that period 
annexations of parishes have frequent- 
ly taken place, which have evidently 
beca injurious to the religious inter- 
ests of the people. If this practice 
therefore be persisted in as it has 
heen for some years past, the time 
is perhaps at no great distance, 
when we shall have but one church 
and one minister in a shire. Ihe 
consequence therefore will be, that 
the people of this country will again 
degenerate into a state of barba- 
rty, pethaps into a state of equal 
rudeness and ignorance with thac ef 
these whom of late years we have 
been endeavouring tocivilize. Asa 
rezson for uniting parishes in this 
manner, it has been stated chat the 
tcinds are exhausted, and that. the 
s'ipcnds of course are inadequate for 
the support of clergymen. ‘That 
the livings ate too small, and the 
teinds exhausted in many parishes, 
cannot be denied; but can this be 
a sufficient reason why parishes 
should be suppressed, or united ? 
Are we to deprive the people of the 
gospel altogether, or are we to ren- 
cer their situation such that its or- 
dinances shall be but partially admi- 
nistered? In many situations the 
people cannot have access to hear 
the gospel preached above once in 
three or four weeks, and perhaps 
seldomer. 
sequence of all this? Does it not, in 
the firet place, lead to indifference, 
and will it not probably in the end 
lead to a total neglect of divine insti- 
tutions? “Phe Sundays they are at 
home will be wasted in idleness and 
gossiping, if not in gross profana- 
tion of that sacred day. In more 
remote parts of the country these 
united parishes consist of several isl- 
ands, in which the clergy officiate 
alicrnately or at stated seasons, when 


Now, what is the con-' 


it is practicable ; but during storms, 
and particularly during the winter, 
it is impossible to go trom one 14. 
and to another, perhaps tor wecks 
and sometimes for months together, 
Hence the people may be said to 
be almost wholly deprived of the 
stated ordinances of religion, and 
their morals are in greater danger 
of b.ing corrupted, as their insular 
situation favours so much the nefa- 
rious traffic of spirituous 
liquors.—These pisces, and such as 
these, would have been the proper 
ficlds for missiunarie:, and to these [ 
think the attention of the mission- 
ary society should have been direc. 
ted; and had they done this, their 
labours would have been crowned 
with abundant success. [ would 
therefore have their funds to have 
been appropriated for this purpose, 
by establishing missions in those 
parts of the country, in which they 
might be found necessary, each 
missionary to have fifty pounds per 
annum ; and IL am of opinion, that 
had sucha schcme been devised, en- 
lightened proprietors would have fur- 
nished some additional accommoda- 
tions. I would also have some por- 
tion of these funds set apart for the 
relief of those clergymen whose in- 
comes are too small, by investing @ 
discretionary power in the directors 
to act in these cases as circumstances 
might require. It is not, however, 
to be understood that I favour @ 
missionary society on a broad bot- 
tom ; my opinion is, that it shou!d be 
restricted to the established church, 
and the committee for matey 

the Royal Bounty shou!d be its ocr 
nary directors. On the other hand, 
the missionaries should be men o7@ 
liberal education, regulagy taught 
and licensed according td the rules 


of the church, and ordained by the 
Presbyteries of the bounds to pet 
form every part of the clerical func 


Had such a measure as this 
been 


tion. 
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been acopted, the church would, at 
once, have gone into 18 wih cheer- 
fuiness aud unanimity, and all ranks 
of the community would have liber- 
ally contributed ta its support. How 
much more commendable and ration- 
al would this plan have been, than to 
have sent, at an enormous @xpence, a 
few illiterate mechanics, however pi- 
ous or worthy, to a remote quarter 
of the globe, with so httle prospect 
of doing good ! But this would not 
be an idle speculation im cur own 
country, and it would be equally me- 
riturious, as the meane of instructing 
those who, in Great Britain, are pe- 
rishing for lack of knowledge, as of 
instiucung the savage natives of O- 
talieate, or the still more barbarous 
descencants of Ham. This, then, is 
the plan which I would adopt for 
employing the preachers efous church, 
whieh would make them comfortable, 
wud render them useful to the com- 


munity. But my letter has exceed- 


ed all reasonable bounds. I hepe 
Mr Simplex will avail himself of these 
\ints, and at some future peried sug- 
gest amore finished plan. Hoping 
taat you will give this paper a place 
inyour useful Miscellany, I am, 
Mr Fditor, 
Your devoted servants 

Edinburgh, CANDIDUS, 

Jitlys 1807. 


Dreatr. in the GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
respecting the Clause on the Abcliticn 


of the Slave Trade. 


To the Editor. 

STR, 

N your Report of the Debate on 

the Acdress in last General As- 
sembiy, there is no mention of that 
which took place on the clause re- 
‘pecting the Slave Trade. The fol- 
lowing is, I believe, a correct state- 
ment of it, which I would wish to see 
inserted in your next number. 

‘*As a number of members were 
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rising to leave the Hause, Sit Henry 
Moncrieff requested them to remain, 
as it had occurred to him to propose 
a small addition to the Address, the 
reading of which would detain them 
only afew moments, and which did 
not scem likely to occasion any de- 
bate. Hethen read the addition as 
follows: 

Tn recollecting your Majesty's 
vniform zeal for the terests of re- 
ligion, justice, and humanity, the 
many public measures for the pro- 
mation of these great interests by 
which your Mejesty’s reign has been 
distinguished, and the exalted charac- 
ter which, under your Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, the British nation has ac- 
guired, it is with heartfelt satisfaction 
that we congratulate your Majesty 
on the final abolition of the slave 
trade, which had so long polluted 
the commerce, and tarnished the ho- 
your of the British name. We feel 
in common with the great body of 
our fellow subjects, that the act of 
the last session of Parliament, which 
prohibited the importation of slaves 
into the West India colonies, will 
ever be regarded as one of the mast 
splendid events of your Majesty’s 
rein 5; and while it proclaims to the 
world the justice of the British cha- 
racter, will send the tidings of peace 
and benevolence to the injured na- 
tives of Africa,” 

‘his proposal was hailed by agree! 
agree ! from all parts of the House. 
An objection however was soon af- 
ter stated against the immediate a- 
deption of the clause referred to, as, 
in point of form, it was said that it 
ought to have been suggested by Sir 
Henry Moncrieff, in the Committee 
of overtures, of which he wasa Mem- 
ber, and then transmitted for the 
consideration of the House. Lord 
Hermand said he was clearly of opi- 
nion that the clause should be sent 
back to the Committee, in place of 
being approved in this irregular man- 
ner; and with regard to the measure 
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s7 
itself, when he looked to the distant 
consequenees of it in the West In- 
dies and elsewhere, he entertained 
strong doubts how far it was a sub- 
ject of congratulation. 

Dr Hill observed that there might 
be some expressions in the addition 
i which would require revision, and 
if therefore seconded a motion for 
tk the clause being sent to the Com- 

mittee of overtures, for the purpose 
; of being again submitted to the House. 
. He further begged leave to enter his 
protest against the introduction of 
new matter in an Address of this 
it kind, by a Member of the Commit- 
tee in that House. He at the same 
time declared that he approved of the 
) addition in substance, although he 
at ebjected to the time and manner in 
| which it was proposed. 
i Several members asserted the right 
of any one to bring forward new 
i matter for the Address in the man. 
eh ner now done :—in particular, David 
Boyle, Esq. Solicitor General for 
tf Scotland, thought it was hardly fair 
in these Gentlemen, first to witness 
the unanimous agreement to this very 
proper and becoming addition to the 
siddress, and then to propose a mo- 
tion tending to delay the business by 
sending it to a Committee. 

The Lord Justice Clerk heartily 
concurred in this idea. He observed, 
in very forcible language, that altho’ 
he did not pretend to be very mi- 
nutely acquainted with the ferms of 
that venerable court, he could not 
regard the Committees of its ap- 
| pointment in any other light than as 
a intended to prepare and facilitate busi- 
ness, and as being under the controul 
and direction of that House. “* The 
Committee of overtures may indeed 
be extremely useful, said his Lord- 
ship, but I hope its members are not 
to be regarded as Lords of Articles 
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Baronet, and I own I should be gor. 
ry to see it mutilated in a Commit. 
tee. The Rev. Baronet has been bla. 
med, in my opinion, without cause, 
for not laying before the Committee 
an addition which he bas done him. 
self credit by proposing, the omis. 
sion of which however seems very 
unaccountable “iu all the members of 
the Committee. And for this omis- 
sion I am afraid the Rev. Principal 
must submit ta take a share of the 
blame. 1, for one, should be sor. 
ry were the Address transmitted 
without any allusion to the comple- 
tion of the great measure of abo. 
lishing the African Slave Trade—an 
event so just in itself and so honour. 
able to the British character. Allu- - 
sion has been made, Sir, by a learned 
judge to the probable and distant 
consequences of this measure in the 
West Indies, and elsewhere: I, as 
well as other Gentlemen, may have 
my own doubts upon this subject ; 
but it is not our business at present 
to enquire into distant consequences. 
These are in the womb of time, ar 
I trust will not give cause for re- 
gret. Standing here asa Member ofa 
Christian Assemb!y, I should think it 
strange and unbecoming indeed if we 
should either omit, or express in too 
hesitating a manner, our congratula. 
tions upon an event, in which the 1n- 
terests of Justice, of Humanity, and 
of Religion, are so deeply and essen- 
tially involved.” 

~ Here the debate was closed, and 
the addition was agreed to, in its orl- 
ginal and unaltered form. 
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HIS celebrated writer was bora 
> inthe year 1740. His parents 
were nobie, but poor ; and they died 
while he was yet a child. Being 
thus- lett entirely destitute, be. wat 
through the benevoleat interpositio® 


i 
ha to the General Assembly. Besides, 
Ai, the House has already unanimously 
' and cordially concurred in the excel- 
Hk. lent addition proposed by the Rev, 


ef some well-disposed persons, placed 
as a pensioner, or dursar, in one of 
the colleges of the unrversity. Here 
he distinguished himself in a manner 
so extraordinary as to render him the 
object of general attention, 

At this period of his life an event 
occurred, which, while it exhibits 
the despotic nature of the French 
goverpment, may, at the same time, 
account perhaps for his early partia- 
lity in favour of reform. Having 
addicted himself to the composition 
of satires, he was supposed to be 
the author of a lampoon against a 
person of great credit * ; and, in 
consequence of bare unauthorised sus- 
picion, was committed to the house 
of correction! He himself constant- 
ly protested his innocence, and the 
real author was soon after discover- 
ed; yet this circumstance proved 
for some time unfavourable to his re- 
putation, and it was long before it 
became entirely forgotten. 

Notwithstanding this, M. de la 
Harpe already began to be distin« 
guished by men of letters, and the 
tirst to whom he became known, was 
the celebrated Diderot. The inter- 
view between them, however, was 
not calculated to produce friendship; 
for this atripling, then only seven- 
teen yesrs of age, bad the hardihood, 
aud, ic may be added, the ill man- 
ners, to attack this celebrated man 
tclative to his productions, which he 
appears to have ridiculed to his face, 
with more humour than wisdom. 

By this time his verses, as well as 
his college-exercises, had obtained 
tor him a certain degree of reputa- 
tion inthe world; so that, at this 
period, he was invited to compose 
the tragedy of * Warwick :” this 
circumstance prevented him from ex- 
Periencing many of those vexations 
which authors generally complain 
of at their outset in life. The ac- 


Asselin. 
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tors, in particular, were prodigal of 
their applause; and, notwithstanding 
its premature reputation, a circum- 
stance generally dangerous, his first 
dramatic effort obtained a degree of 
success which may be considered as 
nearly unexampled, for the like had 
not occurred since the time that 
Voltaire composed his tragedies for 
the Parisian stage. It was to this 
famous man that he dedicated his 
first performance; and on receiving 
a flattering answer from this patriarch 
of literature, he thought proper to 
prefix it to the work, 

Bat the emoluments derived from 
the representation of ‘ Warwick’’ 
did not prove sufficient to defray the 
expences of a young man, who had 
been admitted into the first circles, 
and was, at the same time, far from 
being an economist. It therefore 
became necessary to occupy his time 
in such a manner as to be able to de- 
tive further advantages from his liter- 
ary labours. His reputation, which 
was by this time considerable, ac- 
cordingly obtained admission for him 
as one of the editors of the * Gazette 
Litteraire,’’ a journal in which all 
the philosophers, as they were called, 
of that day wrote, and whence it un- 
doubtedly derived no small portion 
of its reputation. Marmontel, Sau- 
rin, Damilaville, furnished certain 
articles ;even Voltaire himself some- 
times transmitted his lucubrations. 

He then produced several other 
tragedies which were far from meet- 
ing with equal success. He attempt- 
ed also to alter atragedy of Piron, 
but the pit unanimously called ** Give 
us back Piron,”’ so that this resource 
also failed him 

The academic institutions, so com- 
mon at this period in most of the ci- 
tics of France, presented an oppor- 
tunity for young men to distinguish 
themselves, and also procured for 
them, if they were so fortunate as to 
obtain a prize, considerable pecumary 
resources. The French Academy 
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had introduced the custom of propo- 
sing either the culogies of great men, 
or the solution of some great ques- 
tion, either moral or philosopheial, 
‘M. de la Harpe entered into this ca- 
reer, in which Thomas had already 
distinguished himself ; and it is al- 
lowed by ail, that his academic dis- 


courses possessed a certain degree of 


digaity, which is rarely to be found 
in those of his rivals. 

Being now resolved to marry, he 
selected a young woman for hts wile, 
whose parents had been very poor, 
but who, notwithstanding ths, had 
received an excellent education. lle 
was at painsto inspire her with a taste 
for literature, and appeared, above 
all, soliciteus that she should be a- 
ble to converse with him, relative to 
those objects which occupied his at- 
tention, ‘This lady, who had fre- 
guented the Theatre Francais, was 
soon capable of declaiming 5 aud by 
repeating the speeches composed by 
her husband, was thus enabled to 
afford him an idea, as it were by an- 
ticipation, “in what) manner they 
would be received on the stage.— 
But after the misadventure that oc- 
curred to * Gustave,” this proved 
of but little service, and the young 
couple were soon reduced to preat 
distress. 

On this, Voltaire, with his aceus- 
tomed generosity, interposed, and 
expressed a wish that they should 
remain with him at Ferney, 
ihe complete re-establishment of 
their affairs. The residence of this 
sind patron was, at tis period, the 
centre of the correspondence of allthe 
vhilosophers of Europe, while he him- 
If waslookeduptoastheir p3triarch. 
Men of rank, courtiers, magistrates, 
and even trades people, imposed on 
themselves the obligation of 
‘orming a pilgrimage to the Pay de 
Gex, io which his little domain was 
ituate. Accustomed to correspond 
ond converse familiarly with princes 
udeven kings, he himself scemed 
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to resemble a sovereign, and enjoyed 
almost similar honours, for his anti- 
chamber was crowded every mornin» 
with strangers, who repaired thinly 
merely to see him, and were entap. 
tured if he but deigned to open his 
mouth, 

it was at this court, the first 
which any poet had ever formed a. 
round him, that M. and Madame de 
la Harpe now arrived. Voltaire had 
erected a theaire, on which his ear- 
lier tragedics were acted, and by 
irs means he also formed notioa 
of such as he had recently comprsed, 
His new guests immediately furmed 
part of the dramatis fersona auc as 
they -possessed. good firures, aod 
Were accustomed to declaim, they 
soon uaited all the sufraves 
favour. 

Tt was precisely at this period that 
the subject of the present memoir 
beyan to concerse hopes of being 
admitted mio the French Academy. 
His claims consisted of a tragedy, 
which had become a standard piece at 


thet 


the theatre, together with two dis- 
courses Which had beea crowned.— 
D’Alembert, and even Marmonte), 
considered his pretensions to be weil 
founded, and did every thing in their 
power to pave the wav for lis recep: 
tion; but Dorat, thenim great vozue 
at Paris, had been offended by some 
of his criticisms, and having become 

his enemy, prevented his surcess. 
His distress at this period was 60 
great, that he had at one time near- 
Jy consented to repair to the Court 
of St Petersburgh ; but be was pre- 
vented by the remonstrances of Vol- 
tatre, with whom he had now resic- 
ed for the epace of thirteen months. 
A new epoch in his life now oc 
curved. his return to the capi- 
pital, he betook himself, as before, 
to criticism, and had the good for- 
tune, as he then deemed it, to be 
associated with Lacombe, at that 
period the proprietor and the editor 
of the * Mercure.’? On this, that 
jout- 
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journal assumed a new appearance 5 
tor, by means of his pen and his ta- 
Jents, it soon acquired an uncommon 
deoree of circulation and celebrity. 

He now returned to the drama, 
and with greater success than former. 
ly. His** Melanie,” which was direct- 
ed against monastic justatutionus, tend- 
ed greatly to raise his reputation.— 
His “ Menzicoff,’”’ attracted such ap- 
plavse that the young Queen became 
desirous to be present at the repre- 
sentation, and such was the effet of 
this trifling circumstagce in a despo- 
tic country, that it put the adversa- 
ries of the author to silence. He 
experienced also the patronage of the 
Ministers Choiseul and ‘Vurgot. 

Nearly at the same time, he ob- 
tained the long expected chair of the 
French Academy, having succeeded 
Colardeau. From this moment his 
enemies became more reserved in their 
attacks, and he in his censures. M. 
Necker also, on his advancement to 
a high situation in the management 
of the finances, evinced the greatest 
respect for La Harpe: but it waz to 
Calonne, with whom he had no man- 
ner of connection, that he was in- 
debted, about this period, for a pen- 
sion. 

Atter having distinguished himself 
by his criticisms in three different li- 
terary journals, all of which he ren- 
dered celebrated, M. de la Harpe at 
length determined to commence a 
“Cours de Littérature” at the Lyce- 
um. In the capacity of a Professor, he 
accordingly read a course of lectures 
tothe Parisians, both male and female, 
WHO were so captivated with his taste 
and talents, that this amusement not 
only became fashionable, but be him- 
self obtained the cappellation of * ‘Phe 
French Quintilian.”? These lectures 
have since been published, 

When the Revolution occurred, 
notwithstand; ing the loss of his pen- 
sion, our author for some time a- 


dopted the principles of the reform. 
During two whole vears, he 


ers, 


remained firm to the party that then 
triumphed; but he no sooner imagi- 
ned that they had overstepped the 
boundaries at whigh they ought to 
have stopped, than he wrote acainst 
theay in the Mercure.” Ou this 
he was denounced, and obliged to 
some degree to retract, and that cir- 
cuinstance afterwards farnished a pre- 
text for the most odious calumnies on 
the part of his enemies, In 1793, 
he was at length arrested, and 
prisoned in the Luxewnbourgh, by 
this time, a large proportion of those 
with whom he had been intimately 


‘connected bad lost their lives on the 


scafluld, and the same fate appeared 
to be reserved for himself. La Harpe 
now became melancholy, and was 
ready to fall into despa: on this 
he, who had hitherto distinguished 
himself as a man of letters, and an 
academician, without paytny any at- 
tention to the prevailing optnions te- 
lative to religion, determined to taste 
of the consolations of Christianity. 

A pious female, with whom he 
had got acquainted during his con- 
finement, is said to have first inspi- 
red him with this idea ; and having 
advised him to seek for consolatioa 
in the Psalms of David, he was so 
charmed with them, that he imme- 
diately commenced a hterary com- 
mentary, in which he poimeed out 
their beautics.  Uhis was afterwards 
converted a Preliminary 
course to the Translation of the 
Psalms, the first work in which he 
announced his conversion. 

‘That event occasioned some noise; 
more especially as he informs his 
readers in one of the notes, that he 
was accustomed to obtain comiort ia 
his affliction, by opening the Psalms, 
as it by accident, and looking at the 
first passage which occurred. In this 
he, at one particular period, not only 
found great consolation, but he says 

that he received fiom it a solution of 
all his diftculties. 

On being released from confine- 
ment 
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ment, De la Harpe entered tie world 
quite a different man from what he 
was before, being now determined 
to support that cause with intrept- 
dity, which he had em): aced with so 
much ardour. He accordingly te- 
solved thenceforward to dedicate lis 
literary harangues, which were ori- 


ginally intended to form the taste of 


his auditors, to the defence of reli- 
gion. Great labour, and n.uch at- 
tention were required, to give this 
direction to his ** cours de littera- 
ture ;”? but notwithstanding the mul- 
titude of obstacles that interposed, 
hein the space of a very few years 
completed that vast Circle of Liter- 
ture, in which both ancicats and moe 
derns are judged and appreciated. 

On his reassuming the chair at the 
Lyceum, he made a full, public, and 
ample recantation, of his former o- 
pinions ; but he was twice prescrib- 
ed, and obliged te fly. During the 
latter of those persecutions, he ob- 
tained an asylum at a house but a few 
leagues distant from Paris, by the 
terposition of the pious female who 
had been the ineans of producing the 
alteration in his religious opinions 
while imprisoned at ihe 
bourg 3 and curing this period of his 
hife, he composed his hebra ated pam. 
phlet, entitled ** Le dans 
la langue revolutionnare,” which 
was read with an extraordinary de- 
gree of avidity, but at the same time 
added not a little to the fury of his 
enemies, 

After this, he entirely occupied 
his time with, PApologie de la 
Religion,” and perused and studied 
the Lives of the Saints, aod other 
pious books, for the express purpese 
of deriving arguments from these 
sources against the philosophers and 
their writings. On this oceaston he 
must be allowed to have possessed 
one advantaye, not enjoyed by any 
of his predecessors, as he knew both 
the weak and the strong points of 
the doctrine he now combated; and 


indeed, according to his own exp! 
sion, he had spent ‘ nearly the whole 
of his life in the enemy’s camp.” 

M. de la Harpe had always beer 
industtious his literary labours, 
and his aptitude for application ap. 
pears to have increased daring: the 
period of his proscription. he 
chamber occupied by him overlook. 
ed a garden surrounded with very 
high walls, where he could walk 
whenever he was so disposed. Dur 
ing the whole of the morning, he 
was accustomed to wiite at a table 
near the window ; and ia the after. 
noon, he tock the only recreation he 
permitted himself to enjoy: this 
consisted solely in a solitary walk. 

On his retura to his apartment, 
he resigned himself to pious exercises, 
and concluded the e evening by read- 
ing works analagous to those he was 
engaged on. ‘This uniform afd 
dentary life cid not ta the least tire 
him ; all the activity of his mind 
was oceupied in that cause to which 
he had devoted himself ; and the 
continual dangers to which he remain- 
ed exposed could not in the least al- 
ter that mental tranguiliity so emi- 
nently enjoyed by him. He was of- 
ten accustomed, indeed, to retnark, 
that the epoch of his proscription 
proved the happiest portion of his 
life; his health, indeed, seemed te 
improve, and his friends flattered 
themselves that his career would 
still prove long and brilliant, but 
they were dis appointed, 

His last illness, which exhibited 2 
complication of diseases, announced 
itself in a manner so as to demon- 
strate from the very first, that the 
termination would be fatal. No 
sooner did he perceive death inevit- 
able, than his resignation, amidst the 
most cruel sufferings, became equal- 
ly instructive and affecting to those 
who surrounded him. His friends 
were astonished that, notwithstand- 
ing the impetuosity of his charactcé, 
lic was able to support the agonies ei 
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dissolution without a groan. But 
what still surprised them more, was 
the indifference which be affected for 
hisown works ; an indifference which 
sot only extended to his Uterary, but 
even his religious productions. Du- 
ring the whole of his iness, he ne- 
ver once mentioned bis ** Apelogie 
de la Rehigion,’”? to which he had 
before attached such importance, 
but contented himself with merely 
exclaiming, a few days before his dis- 
sulution, ** God has not permitted 
me to repair the evil J have commit. 
ted.’ 

At the approach of death, his a- 
gonies seemed to be somewhat alle. 
viated; he also preserved his usual 
presence of mind, and was still capa- 
ble of conversing with his friends. 
His eyes, however, could no longer 
bear the light, and he was kept con- 
stantly shut up within the curtains 
of his bed. In this position he heard 
and understood every word that was 
uttered, and sometimes he himself 
would mention to his friends the con- 
solations which he detived from reli- 
gion. 

One of them remarks on this oc- 
casion, “that no affectation of cou- 
rage was observable in his discourse, 
which was characterized by an hum. 
ble resignation. ‘The philosophers,” 
adds he, ** endeavour to die ina thea- 
trical manner; but Christians, on the 
other hand, are filled with reflections 
of a nature snperior to all human va- 
nities,’® 
_M. de la Harpe resigned his lite 
February 11, 1803, in the G-ith year 
of his age. 

His will, which was made at the 
beginning of his illness, contains a va- 
nety of legacics to his relations and 
the poor, as well as his best wishes 
for the prosperity of France. On 
te evening before his demise, he 
made the following declaration, which 
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we shall here transcribe, without any 
commentary whatsoever, leaving 1% 
entirely to the reader te decide rela- 
tive to the reliious opinions of this 
very extraordinary man, 

* flaving yesterday enjoyed the 
happiness,” he, of recerving 
the holy communion for the second 
time, | deem it my duty once more 
to make the last declaration of those 
sentiments which I have publicly 
manifested during the last nine years, 
and in which stall persevere. A 
Christian, by the grace of God, and 
professing the catholic apostclical 
and Roman religion, in which I have 
had the happiness to be born and e- 
ducated, and in which it is my con- 
cluding wish both to live and to die, 
I declare, that 1 firmly helieve in 
whatseever is believed and taught by 
the Roman church, the only church 
founded by Jesus Christ. 

“ That 1 condemn with my heart 
and spirit all that she condemns, and 
that I approve all that she approves. 


In consequence of which, I 


tract all that | have writtenand priat- 
ed, or that has been printed under 
my name, which may be contrary to 
the Catholic faith, or to good mo- 
tals; hereby disavowing the same, 
and as much as lies in my power 
condemning and dissuading the pub- 
lication of them, as well as the re- 
printing, and representation on the 
theatre. 

«© Taleo hereby equally retract and 
condemn every erroneous proposition 
that may have escaped from me in 
these diferent writings, I likewise 
exhort all my countrymen to enter- 
tain sentiments of peace and concord; 
I ask pardon of all those who think 
they havea right to complain of me ; 
and I myself, at the same time, in 
like manner, most sincerely pardon 
all those of whom I have a night te 
compiain.”’ 


Re. 
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Rrvorr 
Piystcrans of Loxpon ca the sub- 
ject ef Vaccination, Presented to 
the House of 


rps Royal College of Physicians 
of London, having received his 

Majesty’s commands, in compliance 
with an address from the Hante of 
Commons, * to inquire into the state 
ef vaceme maoculation in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, to report their opinion 
cud observations upon that practice, 
upou the evideace which has been 
adduced ia its support, and upon the 

duses which have hitherto retarded 
adoption have applied 
diliyrently to the business 
icferred to them. 

Deeply impressed with the import- 
ance of an inquiry which equally 
involves the lives of individuals, and 
the public prosperity, they have 
mace exertion to investirate 
the subject fully and impartially, La 
aid of the knowledge and experience 
of the members of “their own bedy 
they have applied separately to ack 
of the licentisics of olle ge; they 
COTTE ponds | wit! i he e 


Physicians 


ris pei 


Col. 
ily! in anu 
Edinbargh with Co Meces of 
and Dublin 4 they have cated 
the Societies establish cc for vaceina- 
tion, for an account of their prac- 
tice, to what extent it has been car- 
ried on, and what has been the re- 
sult of their experience ; they 
have, by public notice, invited indie 
viduals to contribute whatever infor- 
mation they had s¢ verally collected. 
They have in consequence been fur- 
nished with a mass of evidence com- 
munmicated with the greatest readi- 
ness and candour, which enables 
them to speak with confidence upon 
all the principal points referred to 
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Daring eight years which have 
clapoed since Dr Jenner made his 


discovery public, the progress of 


tie Rovas. of 


,stood forth the adversaries 


vaccination has been rapid, not only 
in all parts of the United Kingdom, 
but in every quarter of the civilized 
world. In the British islands som. 
hundred thousands have been vacc: 
nated, in our possessions in the Eas: 
Indies upwaids of $00,000, 
mougst the nations of Euro 
practice has become general. Dro. 
fessional men have submitted it to 
the fairest trials, and the public have, 
for the most part, it with 
out few indeed have 
of vacci- 
nation, on the same grounds as their 
predecessors who opposed the ino- 
culation for the smell POs, 
led by hypothetical seasoning in th 

lnvestreation of a subject which must 


and a. 


Ope the 


be supported, or rejected, upen facts 
and observations only. With these 
few exceptions, the testimony in fa. 
vour of vaccination has been most 
= and satisfactory, and the prac- 
tice of at, though it bas received a 
check in some quarters, appears still 
to be upon the increase in most parts 
of the United Kingdom, 

2. The Cellege of Physiciane, in 
giving their observations and opt 
nions ou the practice of vaecination, 
think it right to premise, that they 
advance nothing but what is suppert- 
ed by the multiplied and u nearest 
evidcnce which has been 
fore the iN, at id the have not co: 
devel any facts us ‘proved but what 
been stated from actual obscr- 
Vation, 

Vaccination appears to be in ge- 
neral perfectly safe; the amen 
to the contrary being extremely r2 
The disease excited by it as shy cht, 
and scldom prevents those under it 
from following their ordinary occu- 
pations. It has been communicated 
with safety to pregnant womeo, to 
children during dentition, and in their 
carliest infancy in all which re- 
spects it possesses material advantages 
over inoculation for the small 


which, though productive of a 
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ease generally mild, yet sometimes 
occasions alarming symptoms, and 1s 
in a few cases fatal. 

The security derived from vaccina- 
tion against the small pox, if not ab- 
solutely perfect, 18 as nearly soas can 
perhaps be expected from any human 
discovery ; for amongst scveral hun- 
ered thousand cases, with the results 
of which the College have been made 
acquainted, the number of alledged 
failures has been surprizingly small, 
so much go, as to form certainly no 
reasonable objection to the general 
adoption of vacctnation ; for it ap- 
pears that there are not nearly so 
many failures, mm a givea Dumber of 
vaccinated persons, as there are 
deaths ip an equal aumber of persons 
inoculated for the small pox. Noe- 
can more clearly demonstrate 
the superiosity of vaccination over the 
inocuhution of the small pox, than 
this considerations; and wt is a most 
mporlant fact, which has been con- 
firmed in the course of this inquiry, 
that in almost every case, where the 
small pox has succecded vaccination, 
whether by moculation or by casual 
ii fection, the disease has varred much 
trom its ordinary course ; it has ner- 
ther been the samein the violence nor 
i the duration of its symptoms ; bat 
has, with a very few exceptions, been 
rematkably mild, as if the small pox 
nadbeen deprived, by the previous vac- 
eine discase, of all its usual malieuity. 

The testimonies before the College 
of Phystcians are very decided in de- 
claring, that vaccination does less 
mischief to the constitution, and less 
Irequently gives rise to other disease S, 
than the small pox, either natural or 
moculated, 

The College feel themselves called 
Upon to state this stronuly, because 
ut has been objected to vaccination, 
that it produces new, unheard-of, and 
moustrous diseases. Of such asser- 
tious no proofs have been produced ; 
aud, after diligent inquiry, the Col- 
lege believe them to have beea either 

1807, 


the inventions of designing, or the 
mistakes of ignorant men. La these 
respects, then, im its mildness, 1s 
safety, and ats consequences, the m- 
dividual may look for the peculiar 
advantages of vaccination. be- 
nefits which flow from 1t to society, 
are tofinitely more con aderable 
spreads no intection, and can be 
communicated only by imoculation, 
It is from a consideration of the per- 
nicious cflects of the small pox, that 
the real value of vaccination 1s to be 
esumated. ‘The natural small pox 
has been supposed to destroy a sixth 
part of all whom at attacks, and 
that even by inoculation, where that 
has been general, in parishes and 
towns, about one in three hundred 
bas usually died. Tt as not suflicrent- 
ly known, or not adverted to, that 
neaily T-tenth, some years more than 
one tenth, of the whole mortality 10 
Loudon, is occasroned by the small 
pox ; and however beneficial the wo- 
culation of small pox may have been 
to individuals, it appears to have 
kept up aco siant source of conta. 
gion, which has been the means of 
increasing the number of deaths by 
whats called the natural discuse. 
It cannot be doubted that this 
chiet has been extended by the ingan- 
siderate manner in which great num. 
bers of persons, even since the intro- 
duction of vacemation, are still every 
year inoculated with the small pox, 
and afterwards required to attend 
twoor three ames a week at the pla- 
ces of inoculation, through every 
piayre of their illness. 

From this, then, the public are to 
expect the great and uncontroverted 
superiority of vaccination, thot it 
communicates no casual infection, 
and, while it is a protection to the 
individual, 1 is not prejudicial to the 

ublic. 

3 The College of Physictans, in 
reporting their observations and opi- 
nions on the evidence adduced in sup. 
port of vaccination, feel themselves 

authorised 
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authorised to state, that a body of e- 
alae so large, so temperate, and so 
consistent, was perhaps never before 
collected upon any medical ques:ion. 
A discovery 8o novel, and to which 
there was nothing analogous known 
in nature, though resting oa the ex- 
perimental observations of the inven- 
tor, was at first received with diff- 
dence: it was not however difficult for 
others to reprat his experiments, by 
which the truth of his observations 
was confirmed, and the doubts of the 
cautious were gradually dispelled by 
extensive experience. At the com. 
mencement of the practice, almost all 
that were vaccinated were afterwards 
submitied to the inoculation of the 
small pox ; many underwent this ope- 
ration a second and even athird time, 
and the uniform success of these 
trials quickly bréd confidence in the 
new discovery. Bui the evidence of 
the security derived trom vaccination 
ayrainst the small pox does not rest 
alone upon those who afterwards un- 
derwent variolous inoculation, altho’ 
amounting to many thousands ; for 
it appears from numerous observa- 
tions communtceted to the College, 
that those who have been vaccinated 
are equally secure against the conta- 
gion of epidemic small pox. ‘Towns, 
indeed, and districts of the country 
in which vaccination had been yener- 
al, have afterwards bad the smal! pox 
prevalent on all sides of them without 
suffering fromthecontayion. There 
are also in the evidenee a few exe 
amples of epicemic small pox having 
by a general vaccma. 
tion. = Tt will not, therefore, appear 
extraordinary, that many who have 
communicated their observations, 
should state, that, though at first 
they thovcht unfavon ab! y of the 
practice, experience hadnow removed 
all their doubts. 

It has been already mentioned, 
that the evidence ts not universally 
javourable, although it is in truth 
nearly so, for there are a few who 
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entertain sentiments differing wide’ 
from those of the great majority of 
their brethren. The Colleve, there- 
fore, decimed it their duty, i in a parte. 
cular manner, to enquire upon what 
grounds: and evidence the opposers of 


vaccination rested their o: DINIONS.—— 


From personal examination, as well 
as from their writings, they endea 
voured to learn the full extent and 
weight of their objections. They 
found them without experience in 
vaccifation, supporting their 
nions by hearsay information, and 
hypothetical reasoning, and, upon 
investigating the facts which they 
advanced, they found them to be ei. 
ther or Misreprestiit- 
ed; or that they fell under the des. 
cription of cases of imperfect small 
pox, before noticed, and which the 
College have endeavoured fairly to 
appreciate. 

The practice of vaccination is but 
of eight years standing, and its pro- 
Moters, as well as opponents, must 
keep in mind, that a period so short 
1s too limited to ascertain every point, 
or to bring the art to that perfection 
of which A may be capable. The 
trath of this will readily be admisted 
by those acquainted with the hu tory 
of inoculation for the small pox.— 
Vaccination, is now, however, well 
understoood, and its character accu- 
rately described. Some deviations 
from the usual course have occaston- 

ally occurred, which the author of the 
practice has called spurious cow pos, 
by which the public have been mis- 
led, as if there were a true and false 

cow-pox, but it appears, that noth- 
ing more wus meant, than to express 
irregularity or difference from the 

common form and progress of ine 
vaccine pustule from which its ¢ffica- 
cy is inferred. Those who perform 
vaccinationought therefore tobe well 
instructed, and should have watched 
with the greatest care the regular pro- 
gress of the pustule, and learnt the 
most proper time for taking the mat- 
ter 
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ter. There is little doubt that some of 
the tailures are to be imputed to the 
inexperience of early vaccinators, 
and it 1s not unreasonable to expect 
that farther observation will yet sug- 
gest many improvements that wall 
reduce the number of anomalous ca- 
ses, and furnish the means of deter- 
mining, with greater precision, when 
the vaccine disease has been eflectual- 
ly received. 

Though the College of Physicians 
have confined themselves In estimat- 
jug the evidence to such facts as have 
occurred in their own country, be- 
cause the accuracy of them could 
best be ascertained, they cannot 
be insensible to the confirmation 
these receive from the reports of the 
sucessful introduction of vaccina- 
tion, not only every part of Europe, 
but throughout the vast continents 
of Asia and America. 

4. Several causes have had a par- 
tial operation in retarding the gene- 
tal adoption of vaccinetion; some 
writers have greatly undervalued the 
security it aflords, while others have 
considered it to be of a temporary 
nature only; but if any reliance 1s 
to be placed on the statements which 
have been laid befure the College, its 
power of protecting the human body 
fiom the small pox, though not per- 
tect indeed, is abundantly sufficient 
to recommend it to the prudent and 
dispassionate, especially as the small 
pox, ina few instances where it has 
subsequently occurred, has been 
nerally mild and transient. ‘Lhe o- 
pinion that vaccination affords but a 
iemporary security, is supported by 
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Another cause is, the charge against 
vaccination of producing various new 
diseases of frightful and monstrous 
appearance. 

Representations of some of these 
have been exhibited in prints in a 
way to alarm the feelings of parents, 
and to infuse dread and apprehension 
into the minds of the uninformed.— 
Publications with such representa. 
tions have been widely circulated, 
and tho’ they originate either in gross 
ignorance, or wilful misrepresentation, 
yet have they lessened the confidence 
of many, particularly uf the lower 
classes, mm vaccination; no perma- 
nent effects, however, in retarding the 
progress of vaccination, uced be ap- 
prehended trom such causes, for, a8 
soon as the public shall view them 
cooliy, and without surprise, they 
will excite coutempt, and not fear. 

‘Though the College of Physicians 
are of opinion that the progress of 
vaccination bas been retarded in @ 
few places by the above causes, yet 
shey conceive that its general adop- 
tion has been prevented by causes, 
far more powerful, aud of a nature 
wholly ciflerent. The lower orders 
of soctcty can hardly be induced to 
adopt precautions against evils which 
may be at « distance; nor cau it be 
expected from them, if these precau- 
lions ate attended with expence. Un- 
less, therefore, from the immediate 
dread of epidemic small pox ; neither 
vaccluation ner inoculation appear 
at any time to have been general, 
god when the cause of terror has pas- 
sed by, the public have relapsed a- 
cain into astate of indifference and 
thy; and the salutary practice has 
toastand. [t 1s not easy to 
suggest a remedy for an evil so deep- 
printed in human nature, Vo 
inform and instruct the public mind 

b,and it will probably be 
found that the progress of vaccinae 
tion in different parts of the united 
kingdoms will be in proportion to that 
jgstruction. Wee eneouragement 
given 
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given to vaccination, by offering it 
to the poorer clases without expence, 
there is little doubt but it would in 
time supersede the inoculation for 
the smal! pox, and thereby various 
sources of variolous infection would 
be cut off ; but till vaccination be- 
comes general, it will be impossible 
to prevent the constant recurrence 
of the natural small pox by means of 
those whe are inoculated, except it 
should appear proper to the legisia- 
ture to adopt, in its wisdom, some 
measure by which those who still, 
from terror or prejudice, prefer the 
smajl pox to the waccine disease, 
may, in thus consulting the gratifica. 
tion of therr own feclinys, be prevent. 
edtrom doing mischief to their neigh- 
bours. 

From the whole of the above con- 
siderations the College of Physicians 
feed it their dury strongly to recom. 
mend the practice of vaccination— 
Vhev have been led to this conclu- 
sion by no preconceived opinion, but 
by the most unbsassed judyment, 
formed from an irresistible weight 
of evidence which has been laid be- 
fore them. For when the number, 
the respectability, the disinterested- 
ness, and the extensive experience 
of ws advocates, 18 compared with 
the feeble and imperfect testimo- 
nies of its few opposers ; and when 
it as considered that many, who 
were once adverse to vaccination, 
have been convinced by further trials, 
and are now to be ranked among its 
warmest supporters, the truth seems 
to be established as firmly ae the na. 
ture of such a question admits ; so 
that the College of Physicians con. 
ceive that the pubhe may reasonably 
look forward with some degree of 
hope to the time when all opposition 
shall cease, and the general concur. 
rence of mankind shall at length be a- 
ble to put at end to the ravages at 
least, if not to the existence, of the 
amall pox, 

Lucas Pepys, President. 
10:4 April, 1507. 


On the Tragic Ballad: with some ac- 
count of Legendary Tales, by Eagles. 
field Smith, Esq. 


T is generally agreed, that poetical 

is the elder brother of prose-com- 
position ; and that, even before the 
invention of writing, all nations, ina 
rude and barbarous state of society, 
expressed in verse such regulations 
of government and religion as were 
then tn use. 

Weare informed by Herodotus, and 
Diodorus, that among the Egyptians, 
probably the most ancient authors of 
the elegant as well as useful sciences, 
verses were originally used solely to 
preserve the laws of their princes, and 
the sayings of their wise men trom 
oblivion ; and these were most fre- 
quently committed to the memory 
of the expounders of their laws, and 
the disciples of their sages. In 
this manner Thales composed his 
system of Natural History, and 
even so late as the time of Aristotle, 
the laws of the Agathyrsi, a Sarma- 
tian nation, were al! given in verse.— 
Not to mention the laws of the 
twelve tables; the remaning frag- 
ments of which are in a sort of 
rhythmic sentences. 

From laws and religion, pott- 
ry made an easy progress to the 
celebration of the gods and heroes, 
who were their founders. And to 
this period we may, with some con- 
fidence, refer the origin of the Tra- 
gic Ballad, which requires not the 
art of disqwsition, or the aid of 
chance, but may rather be called the 
language of men in an infant state 
of society ; or the effusions of fancy 
actuated by the passions, uacontrouls 
ed by custom, or civilization of man- 
ners; and when societies, rude and 
irregular, were full of vicissitudes, and 
every hour subject to the most dreac- 
ful accidents. Hence the Aes, 
bards or minstrels of every ¢ unttYs 
(of which the immortal Homer is the 
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ed our times) who only knew, and 
were inspired by the present manners, 
caught the tale of mortality, aud re- 
corded or repeated it for the instruc- 
tion, ‘entertainment, and caution of 
others. 

Without entering into the ques- 
tion, so fully discussed by Mr Burke 
in his admirable Treatise on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, why the sight, 
or description of a mournful event 
gives us pleasure; I shall observe, 
that the learned author of the En- 
quity into the Life and Writings of 
Homer, has indisputably shewn that 
Homer was an *Aoides, or minstrel, 
who sung his own verses to the lyre, 
one story at the house of one great 
man, and anotherat the house of ano. 
nother; more or less, according to the 
reception and entertainment he met 
with, It would be ridiculous to con- 
clude from hence, that the two first 
epic poems in the world are mescly a 
collection of ballads. But it may be no 
unfair inference that succeeding’ Acides 
and many preceding (of whom Fabri. 
eius has enumerated no less than se- 
venty) who wanted the genius of 
Homer to plan an epic poem, to keep 
upthe dignity and unity of the action 
throughout, might be able to throw 
into such werse as was agreeable to 
the ears of the time, single stories 
hearing some resemblance to the 
deaths of Sarpedon, Patroclus, or 
Hector, to the amour of Jupiter and 
Juno, to various adventures of Ulys- 
ses, &e. Perhaps the metamorpho 
ses of Ovid, frequently so hittle con- 
nected with one another, may with 
great impropriety be denom- 
nated a string of Tragic Ballads, 
taken from those of older times 
which have not reached us. Burt if 
any poem of antiquity, with which 
we are acquainted, can properly be 
called a ‘Lragic Ballad, it is the 
beautiful and pathetic carmen de aty 
of Catullus ; which, as Dr Wartoa 
observes, seems to be a translation of 
some very ancient Greek dithyram- 


bic, or heroic song, written with the 
highest glow of poetic fancy, in ho- 
rour of the ancient deities. 

But, in the terrible and the pa- 
thetic, the two great characteristics 
of the Tragte Ballad, the northern 
nations particularly excel, and none 
more than the Scots. ‘Their Ballad 
of Edward is perhaps as compleac a 
specimen of the terrible, as ever was 
composed ; and Child Maurice (or as 


itis vulgarly, tho’ erroneously, pro-- 


nounced and written Gil Aforrice) 
the same of the terrible aad pathetic 
mixed. It 1s, mdeed, the King of 
northern Ballads; and the writer 
of this 1s not ashamed to say, that he 
could not easily tell whether the bal. 
lad itself, or the excellent drama 
founded on it, has drawn most tears 
from hie eyes. 

Of both the excellencies above. 
mentioned, the Legendary Tales of 
Eaclestield Smith, Esq. are no con- 
temptible specimen. And, though 
there may be a line here and there, 
which a nice critic might wish to 
have been a little more correct, our 
author has caught no inconsiderable 
portion of the spirit and manner of 
the ancient Tragic Ballad. 

In the first tale, entitled Hartfield 
and Alemena, young Count Hart- 
field comes, at night, to the cell of a 
hermit, where he commonly resorted. 
The hermit tells him, that the night 
before he had been agarmed by the 
cries of a person in distress ; and 
in going out in the midst of darkness, 
rain, and a terrible tempest, he per- 
ceived a woman cressed in tattered 
weeds, with a child in ber arms; and 
who fled from him with shricks of 
anguish, aad threatning destruction 
to her child and to herself. He 
renewed his search ta the morn- 
ing, but could find nobody. The 
Count struck to the heart by this 
affecting narrative, atter short 
pause, tells the hermit that he was 
the only son of a northern Baron ; 
who, to preserve his lands trom the 
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usurpation of Count Rhodmond, a 
neiphbouring chiet, had been forced 
ite a war with him, but had been 
defeated; bimself (young Hartfield) 
wounded, taken prisoner, and coniin- 
ed ina dungeon, where the Lady 
Alemena, Rhodmond’s only éaugh- 
ter, privately visited and tended him 
till his wounds were healed. In the 
mean time, his tather made peace 
with Rhodniord, and he was set at 
liberty. But Alcemena and he hav. 
wie fallen Ceeply in love, they plight. 
ed their mutual oath of fidelity, and 
secretly met every evening ; which 
her ouly brother Ciscovering, she 
was confined in the same dungeon 
where the young count had formerly 
been. But he, having heard a re- 
port that she was betrothed to ano- 
ther, came, carried her off in’ the 
mht, and plunged his sword into 
the breast of her brother, who pur. 
sued with a band of followers. and 
spurred onward, with his lady 
mounted behind lim, 

just as he came to this part of his 
SLOTY, the screams heard the prece- 
ding night’ were repeated. The 
Count rushed out, and perceiving 
a woman, covered with a veil, at- 
tcmpting to destroy an infant, he 
seized and brought them both imto 
theeell, He then proceeded to tell 
the hermit, that jatier he had push- 
eda good wav torward, he perceived 
that his love was no longer behind 
him, and, fearing to fall into the 
hands of justice, he joined a band 
ot robbers, and had been them cap- 
tui ever since. “This infermation 
so powerfully affected the stranger- 
lady, that she senseless at his 
feet, ber veal flew off, and, with a- 
mazement, he recognized the face of 
his Alemena. By end bye she re- 
covers, telis the Count that her bro- 
ther, though now * tallen with vie. 
tors hadrecoveted of the wound he 
had recerved from him, and the lovers 
are at kkogth happy in one another. 

The secopd tale, Mercar and E}. 


On the Tragic Ballad, Se. 


fina, is related in the same spirit, and 
contains, with abundance of pathos, 
more of the terrible, the 
is equally natural, forcible, and well 
adapted to the style of the ancient 
ballad. 

Hoder and Heda, turning on jea- 
jealousy, is perhaps more interesting 
than either of the preceding. The 
catastrophe of both these last is sin- 
gularly tragical and affecting. 

Butha contains a mixture of the 
beautifully amiable, the dreadfully 
ferocious, and the marvellous, seldom 
to be met with. The conclusion is 
fortunate. 

But, not to detain the reader with 
the particular story of each of these, 
which may easily be gathered with 
much greater pleasure from the book 
itself, we shall now proceed to give 
some account of the last and most 
valuable tale in the collection, name- 
ly Wilham aud Ellen, which has al- 
ready beea made the subject of seve- 
tal criticisms, and is founded on a 
known fact; thoveh the circum- 
stances have been variously related 
by various authors. According to 
Nr Smith—-Elien, the daughter 
of a Scottish chieftain near the 
borders, is in love with William, 
an amiab.e young gentleman. But 
her father would force her to marry 
Irving, a chieftain of rough manners, 
and savage disposition. 
and Ellen elope, and wander along 
the shore, where they are discovered 
by Irving ; who force William oe 
board a ship, intending to sell him 
for a slave, or drown him in the sce. 
A storm arises, all the crew ite 
drowned except William and Irvin, 
William rejoins his bride: but the) 
are soon discovered by Irving, whe 
aims an arrow at Walham’s heart. 
Ellen sees, rushes before Wilham, 
receives the fatal arrow in her own 
breast, and soon expires. William 
pursucs his barbarous rival thioug) 
Britain, Lapland, and Russia. “At 
length they meet aa Tartary. 
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Here melancholy lov es to stray; 
‘Tis here the lowers lie, 
Where pugrims come to view the grave, 
And heave the mournful sizh. 


tian kills Inving 5 returns home, and 
dics of a bro! sen heart on Eijlen’s 
tombstone. Which last circumstance 
is Likewise beautifultv allrded to 
the traditionary ballad on the same 
subject, 
« | wish were where Helen les.” &e. 
As 2 specimen of Mr Smith's 
style and manner, in the above men- 
tioned tales, we shall give his account 
ot Wiliiam’s death, and truly pieto- 
turesecue description of Ellen's tomb 
with ‘ts environs, 
Here, in the center of the vale, 
"Phere an ancient cross 5 
Its trunk is grev, and old in years, 
Ane cr with moss. 
He ‘gainst it leans his shatter’d frame, 
lair Kirconne! Jee 3 
Burt stilton bim lis eries 
‘To bear her 
He cast a gaze o’er al! the scene 
Of yout! JOVS SO gaV 5 
The tears ran tr ckling o’er his checks 5 
In he imelts away 
Though ican.ing on the sainted cross 
All nature seem'd to 
His soul could find no resting piace 
Save iu his tomb. 


come. come, dear mournful shade, 


From thee no more to part ;” 
Phen him Gewa on Ellen’s grave, 
And i>ere he broke his heart. 


Let future ages know the place, 
There vrows a love lv tee, 

And spreads its arms o'er Lilen’s tomb 
In fair Kirconnel! lee. 


A slendr poplar by it grow 
\\ th iender boughs entwin'd 

The elim, like William, 
Proves to kis Ellen kind. 


tow'ring o'er Kirconnel’s vale 
ancient tow'r yet stands, 

Kear'd in rude times of Agincourt, 
: all the plain commands. 


t-awling kartle rolls beneath 


Hh dark and moory stream; 
I DGGeCn with aged ¢ ins 


Woere soaring herons scream. 
Here oft the furious whirlwind’s roar 
Uprocts the knotted oak, 
| 
Wie asts athwart tine 


Ane lofty turrets ro 


Here eve; shall they le in peace, 
In aces vet to come 5 

And wailing sorrow still shall hie 
‘Lo weep o’er Elicn’s tomb,” 


Result of by Sir Jous 
SINCLAIR into the Maite 
for athletic Exercises, and the Bf effect 
which it produces on the pn 
Conctituiion. 


From Cone of Lonceviry, 
second edition, 


celebrated Bacon, in 

alluding to the Athletic Exer- 
cises of ancient and modern times, 
observes, that the practices are 
known, but the plnlosephy that con- 
cerneth them is not much inquired 
into. “Lhis he imagines may be the 
case, because the arts and practices 
therewith connected, are supposed 
to be obtained, either by an aptness 
of nature, which cannot be taught, 
or only by continual custom, which 


is easily prescribed; but though he 


“contends that these opinions are not 


true, yet he forbears to note any de- 
ficiencies. He concludes with re- 
marking, that the exceéllency of those 
practices serveth, for the most part, 
but for mercenary ostentation, yet i 
mediocrity they are for use. 

Before | knew that such doctrines 
were sanctioned by the authority of 


‘this great philosopher, I was led in 


the course of the investigations I 
have been carrying on regarding 
— and Jongevity, to make a very 
xtensive and particular inquiry, into 
the nature and ettects of athletic ex- 
ercisess also into the vatious arts and 
practices by which the frames of 
men, or other animals, could be 
strengthened, or even the oppos te et- 
tect 
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fect of wasting, could be produced. 
The information which [ have beeo 
fortunate enough to collect, regard- 
ing these particulars, has been highly 
satisfactory 3 and the reader will be 
enabled to estimate the impertance 
thereof, from a perusal of the fol- 
lowing observations. 

The pointe to which U propose 
more particularly to allude, on the 
present occasion, are as follow:— 
lL. The form of the individual fit 
for training. 2. ‘The proper age 
3. The time required. 4. Uhe me- 
cicines used. 5. air necessary, 
6. he Inquid food. The sold 
food. 8. The exercise taken. 9. The 
qnantity of sleep. 10. Miseella- 
neous articles. he diseases 
which training may occasion. 12, Its 
effects upon the body. 13. Ite 
eflegts upon the mind. 14. Whe. 
ther the effects of traming are per- 
manent. 15. The means of wasting 
strength, and the effects thereof ; 
and, lastly, Some observations on the 
utility of such inquiries. 

form and person 
trained to boxm.g, ought to be of a 
good size and weight but in regard 
to running, the size is less material: 
It may vary from five to six feet 
high, bevond that is too large, vor is 
there an instance of a very bug man 
being a first rate runner, One of 
the most famous runnerscver known, 
(West of Wandsor,) who, at the 


ave of forty four, ran thirty one. 


nules in four hours cnd a quarter, is 
only five fect four inches highe 
Long thiptis and short levs aie de. 
sircable tor Wrestlers 
ought to be of a middle size, athle. 
tic, and, in particular, full breasted 
and broad shouldered, that they may 
possess both and strength. 
"Vhey should also have brawny leg 
and arms, ang yot be clean limbed. 

it ts remarked, that a head 
portionally small, betokens bodilv 
strevgth, and a person 


so formed, 
receoned peculiarly fit for 


2. 4ge.—Eighteen is the earlies: 


age nt for training, and thence to 
forty, but seldom older, though at. 
tention to diet and excreise, upon the 
Same system, would doubtless be of 
Use tO persons beyond that time of 
life. 

3. Time required. t is supposed, 
that two months are sufficient ta 
bring a man into good phyht, either 
for boxing or running a match, pro- 
vided he is previously 1 a tolerably 
good condition. Sometimes a month 
wll do for running; but at other 
times, it wil require three mouths, 
when the person ts fleshy, 

4. Medicines. With a view of 
clearing the stomach, and getting 
rid of all supertluities, either ot blood 
or any thing clse, and also to pro- 
mote good digestion afterwards, mc- 
dicines are given when the training 1s 
commenced. ‘They begin with an 
emetic ; and in about two days af- 
terwards gives them a dose of Glev- 
ber salts, from one to two ounces; 
aud, missing about two days, another 
dose, and then a third. It 1s suppo- 
sed, that one emetic, and three doses 
of physic, will clear any man of all 
the noxious matter he may have bed 
in his stomach and intestines. [a 
traming for running, only one dose 
of salts at the beginning is necessary 5 
aud if it is not found to answer, ano- 
ther dose, in a proper quantity 1s ac- 
ministered. The celebrated tramer 
for running, John Smith, generally 
fave them ap emetic also, alter they 
had been intraming with him for some 
time ; andif they were of a plethoric 
habit, he required them to lose eight 
ounces of blond trom the aim. 

The ancients, in order to empty 
the stomach, previous to their ¢n- 
tering on the regimen peculiar to the 
aihletx, seem to have preferred the 
use of emetics to that of purgatives. 
Stimulating glysters also were occa 
sionally administered and one oF 0- 
ther of these modes of evacuating 
the stomach or intestines was pract’- 
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sed, whenever the appetite appeared 
to fag. In order to exercise the pa- 
tience of the ancient athletx, and to 
accustom them to bear pain without 
flinching, they were occasionally flog- 
ged on the back, with the branches 
of a kind of rhododendron, till the 
blood flowed plentifully. By dimni- 
nishing the quantity of the circula- 
ting tluid, éhis rough hind of cunning 
was also considered as salutary, is 
obviating the tendency to plethora, 
to which they were peculiarly hable. 

It is proper also to observe, that 
the necessity of taking medicine, 
tor those who are trained to the ac- 
quis.tion of athletic strength, is not 
confined to man alone, but is a gene- 
ral rule. Thus, race-horses are pur- 
ged two or three times a-ycar, each 
consisting of three doses, preparatory 
to their getting into training exer- 
cise; and when they use mild phy- 
sic, it makes them afterwards thrifty 
and healthful. Game-cocks, also, 
are physicked, three or four days be- 
fore fighting ; or fed on barley, 
which 1s reckoned a scouring food, 

Miv.—The necessity of pure 
air 1s uniformly insisted upon, by all 
the trainers to athletic exercises.— 
The more they are in the open air, 
the firmer the flesh becomes; and 
they soon learn never to mind the 
weather, oaly they must change their 
clothes if wet. The morning air 
being cooler, is always preterred for 
taking exercise. Hence, rising ear- 
ly in the morning is considered to 
be indispensable. 

Among the ancients, to be exerci- 
sed in a pare salubrious air was deem- 
ed of essential importance. “lhe prin- 
cépal schools of the Roman athlete 
were accordingly established at Ca- 
pua and Ravenna, places, the air of 
which was reckoned the most pure 
aud healthy of any in Itily. They 
carried on their exercises in the open 
air, in all sorts of weather, the chan- 


” of which soon ceased to affect 
them, 


August 1507, 
5 


Air is also of infinite consequence 
to other animals. Horses under 
training are exercised as much as 
possible in the open air; and in or- 
der to give game-cocks a good con- 
stitution, pure air is found to be ¢s- 
sential. 

The salutary influence of the at- 
mosphere, hkewise, is found to be 
the best means of promoting recove- 
ry from disease. When game-cocks 
are shut up in close penns, they con- 
tract an infectious disease called éhe 
Roop; their head swells, and there 
is a fetid discharge from their cyes 
and nostrils. There is no,cure for 
this disease whilst they are confined 
in the peuns; but if they are turned 
out to their walks, where ‘acy get aiv 
aad exercise, most of them will re- 
cover. 

6. Liquid Food.— here is no cir- 
cumstance that seems to be more es- 
sential, in training up persons to the 
acquisition of athletic strength, than 
to permit them to take only a small 
quantity of liquid food, Those 
who are trained to boxing, must not 
exceed three English pints during 
the whole day, taken at breakfast 
and dinner, aad a little after supper. 
"Those who are trained to running, 
are allowed as far as four pints, taken 
at different times in the course of 
the day. The aucient athlet2 also, 
were allowed but a very small quan- 
tity of fluid. This dry diet, as itis 
termed, scems to lave constituted 
uo essential and important part of 
their regimen. The ancient athle- 
tw, likewise, were allowed to ditnk 
nothing but water, or some specics 
of thick sweet wine ; but in modern 
times, water alone neve! du- 
ring training. Good and old male 
liquor, which has not been bottled, 
is reckoned best. Sometimes it 1s 
taken with a toast init. 
ple will have tea; buc it is not te- 
commended, nor 1s it strengther- 
ing ; and no liquor given Wa 
Sometimes white wine apd wates 

mended, 
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given for breakfast, to a person un- 
der tram, who docs not hke mait 
liquor, Ifa person tramed insists oa 
having wine, from beig accustomed 
to it, red wine is preferred to white ; 
and half a pint of wine ds allowed al- 
ter dinner, but none after suppern— 
pinits are never permitted, on any 
consideration whatover, wot even with 
water. Milk as civen, as it 1s 
apt to curdle upon the stomach, 
aud has a fattentng quality. Li- 


quoris never given before meals, un- 

thirst. The 
should not be loken in ereal 
“vans US, but hy mouthfuls, 


less cases of extreme 


quired, 

Phe reasons assigned for these res- 
trictions are, that too much hquor Is 
apt to swell the belly, which as bad 
for the wind; and much drinking 
promotes perspiration, which ex. 
tremely weak: ning, if not occastoved 
by exercise. Ditukig also encoura. 
ges soft unheal 


With physic, warm grucl 13 given 


to worl it off, after which they git 
broth with bowed mutton ; 


hat the broth must be allowed te 


cool, nm erder to get off the fat, and 
then warmed up again. Beef tea, 
if used, must be managed in the same 
way; so attentive are these trainers 
tothe smallest minutne of dict. 

7. Solid Pood —TVhis 18 a very ex- 
tcusive substi ct. Ir MAN tye CLECUsse d 
under the follow ing heads “Phe 
kind of fo vt, whether animal or ve- 
getable ; the gnantity allowed the 
mode of dressing : the times of eat- 
the condiments or 
permitted ; and miscelaneous parte 
cular, 

The ot of persons, when trained, 
is extren ly simple, constsuing only 
of animal ij vod ard siale bread. “Vur- 
nips, carrots, or other vegetables of 
that sort, are never given, being di- 
ficult to digest ; nor potatoes, as they 
are watery, No fish whatever is al. 
lowed, beteg also reckoned watery, 
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and not to be compared with meat, 
polat of nutriment. No batre: 
hor cheese i¢ given, on anv account, 
cheese being accounted indigestible ; 
Nor cgas, excepting the yolk, raw ip 
the morning, which is supposed to 
prevent bilicus complaints, Vex} 
aid lamb are never given, Some. 
times, {or a change of Giet, those 
who are trained to runnin: 
lowed a fowl or a rabbit once a 
week, but it mast be Caten with 
vinegar. No pork is giveny in mo- 
corn times, being apt to purge 
people. The leos of fowls, being 
very sinewy, are much approved of ; 
but, on the whole, becf and muttos 
are accounted the best Kind of dic: 
Men will hive loneer on beef, with. 


out c that on anv other King 


ale ai 


of animal food ; and it is the mest 
nourishing ; but mutton is reckoued 
to be most easily eCigeeted. T 
Ineat must always be fresh, and ne- 
ver salted, as that would oecasion 
thist. Pat, betur of a greasy na 
ture, creates bile, aud foul, the sto- 
mach; hence the Jean of meat i6 pre- 
ferred tothe fat; but the lean ot fat 
meatis the best. 

No quantity of meat is fixed, as 
so much depends upon the constitu. 
tiouw and appetite. qu greene ral, ticy 
are allowed as much as they ca" 
eat. Judeed the ancient athlete al- 
ways ate to satiety, and were some- 
times even foreed to gorge them- 
selves with food. It as observes, 
that little men will eat as mich as 
larye men, and fieguently more. 

As to the mode of dressing the 
animal food they take, beet SLEGKS ala 
Tec koned very Rit they should 
be rather wnder dane; and, indeed, 
mieat under Gone is, in giver 
to those who are put ia a course 
lt is better to have the 
meat broiled, than roasted or bored, 
by either of which uutriment is lost. 
Pyes and puddings are never gives 
nor any kind of pastry. Asto hard 
dumplings, people might as well take 
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asrthen ware into their stomach, 
they are so indigestible. 
Two fail aud substantial meals 


are given an the day. break- 


5 
tast meat about lock, 
end at two Suppers are not 


recommended; but they may take 

3 biscust and alittle cold mead, 
hours before they 
O Cluck, two hours lacy 
kt is reckoned much 
ayainst a man’s wind to go to bed 
wih a tuil stomach 3; and they, an 
take a walk afier SUD 
"She first meal must be Gin 
ted a second ts given. 

rai Cacas, wis a Comatuut 


rule, before they aie fed a second 


go to d. 


quite empty, aad the food fur- 


properly digested. Very 
little salt Is permitted same tiaever, 
is allowed with the food, 


as it prevents thirst, aud is good to 
promote ja Yorkshire, 
the meat is eteeped, also, 
Phe sigegar must be taken colt 
No epices or hot drugs ate allowed, 
using found contrary to the athicte 
tet porainent 

Lue follawing mi-cellaaeous par- 
ticulure occur, thos part 
of the subject. by 
Jackson, the celebrated truluci, that 
the use of solid anamal food seems 
absolutely requisite to produce great 
siren wth. Tis 


leanne SS. 


Da ily doctrine 
seems to be contirmed, by the 
mation which has been obtained re- 
garding the comparative health and 
lougesit ity of the Mahometans, and 
the Hindoos of India. The Maho. 
metans, when they caa allord it, use 
a portion of animal food with their 
rice, (either beef, muttoa, or fowl,) 
Phe Hindows, 
ou the other hand, live chiefly on 
Tice, mixed with pulse, and made sa- 
voury with butter and spices. “Lhe 
beverage of both is water. ° Yet the 
Hindoos, who ee husbandmen, 
mechanics, or soldiers, and who con- 
‘cquently, should be healthy, are 


dressed with SPeS. 


to th it 
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old at fitt Vy seldom arrive at the aye 
of seventy, and are often carnied off 
in five or six hous, during the mon- 
suon scason, by the cholera morlus. net 
having slamins casagh to support th. 
evacuations 
the Mahometaus live to a 


sometimes to ards ot 


thal 


‘ 
ancicets, and of 
rs considera! bly, 


[tL 1g proper 


Chic at oderns, 


ree a to diet. tood of the an 

vi & die cousistcdad oOo 


Warue iractced aS 2 pert ot thew 


J to pro- 


ae 
meat. ncrent athlete were 
' 

i > Lhe ot Ww! h, 
assorks, Contains More rea NUe 

cummal uced as feod by man. In- 

Coca Ne affirms, that if the athicta 

ved but for one day on any otic 


' 
of meat, they found, taat 


dav their UY Was 

Mocern tramers preter 

beet or mutton ch, as Tuoc, 

lave probably becn brought t 

eve Ft ‘ 


ancient times, 
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}. Prize Eseays, and Transactions of 
the Highland Society of Scotland. 
With an Account of Proceedings 
since 1505. by Tleory Macken. 

629, Plates. lis. 


zie, Esq. pp. 
AS this isthe first-time that any 
ublication of the Highland 
Society has come under oun 
ii may be proper to begin with giv 


and de- 


notice, 
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sign. The better toaccomplish this, 
we shall premise some general obser- 
vations on the advantages to be de- 
rived from similar associations, and 
the nature of the objects at which 
they ought to aim. 

Vhe first and most certain advan- 
tage, we conceive to be, that h- 
beral and patriotic spirit which they 
tend to inspire. One of the 
great evils and dangers incident to 
this highly commercial state of socie- 
ty, appears to be the state of insula- 
tion in which it teads to place every 
individual. Perpetually engrossed 
with a necessary attention to his pri- 
vate interest, he is apt to consider 
that as the only object towards 
which his active powers are to be 
directed. He loses sight of his con- 
nection with the community at large, 
and ceases to regard its welfare with 
any lively interest. Hence a little- 
ness of mind, and contracted selfish- 
ness, arising from the absence of all 
great and generous passions. The 
mstitution of a Society of this na- 
ture opens to numerous individuals a 
+phere of public usefulnes. By sup- 
plying to men of fortune and educa- 
tion a dignified and virtuous occupa- 
tion, it may secure from the influ- 
race of those vices to which the si- 
tuation exposed them. And _ inde- 
pendent of the considerable number 
of members of which such a society 
is generally composed, its very exis- 
tence tends to draw the attention of 
the community in general towards 
objects of public improvement. 

So highly are we disposed to va- 
lue this moral effect of these institu- 
tions, that we should think it suff- 
cient to compensate the cost and 
trouble, even were no other benefit to 
arise from them. We are far, how- 
ever, from conceiving this to be the 
cage. Perhaps, indeed, their influ- 
ence may be more limited than is 
sometimes imagined. It would be 
rary to expect that they should cre. 
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ate agriculture and manufactures ja 
any country, the natives of which 
were not already impelled, by favour- 
able circumstances, to thet cultiva- 
tron. But where such circumstances 
do exist, a society of this kind may 
do much to forward their progress, 
and to remove those obstacles which 
oppose themselves to their first esta. 
blishment. The very dignity which 
it confers on these pursuits, renders 
them an object of attention to men 
of superior minds, and brings them 
forward to public notice. The 
members who compose it, naturally 
including the most distinguished pro- 
prietors inthe district to which its o. 
perations are directed, must feel 
themselves more strongly called upon 
to promote, in their individual capa- 
city, the important objects which it 
has in view, 

“he purposes which may be an- 
swered by such a society are of two 
kinds. They may endeavour to pro- 
mote either by the discovery or the 
diffusion of improvements in the dit- 
ferent branches of political economy: 
Ina society which had for its object 
the general advancement of any of 
these branches, of discovery would, 
no doubt be the primary object 5 
but in a local one, such as this pro- 
fesses to be the chief aim, it should 
seem, ought to be the diffusion ot 
what is already discovered, It pro- 
ceeds upon the supposition, that 
there is a district less fortunately st- 
tuated than others, which 1s a stram- 
ger to the arts and improvements 
that are elsewhere successfully prac- 
tised. Now the Highlands are pre- 
cisely such a district; there was, 
therefore, ample scope for the exer- 
tions of a Highland Society. 

We will now proceed to state 
what appears to usto be the modein 
which the objects which such an as- 
sociation propotes to itself may be 
best promoted. We shall, then, have 
a criterion by which to judge an 
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its measures have been taken with 
jacgment. 

The first object we should conceive 
to be, to form a complete idea of the 
present state of agriculture and the 
arts in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and of the improvements of which 
they are susceptible. For this pur- 
pose an actual survey seems to be 
necessary. ‘The mass of information 
collected in the Statistical Account, 
however great, is too various, both 
msubject and manner, to afford a con- 
nected and satisfactory view. Such 
a survey must, no doubt, be attended, 
both with considerable trouble and 
expence. It is to be supposed, how- 
ever, that every facility would be af- 
forded by the intelligent proprietors, 
who are members of the Society, and 
who certainly ought not to think 
that they have done all when they 
have paid their guinea, but ought al- 
so to contribute liberally their influ- 
ence and local information. 

After a knowledge of the present 
state of the Hishlands, and of the 
practices now prevailing, had thus 
been attained, it would be easy, by 
comparing them with those of the 
more improved parts of the country, 
to ascertain their deficiencies. Then 
would come the most important and 
Citficult step, to supply these deficien- 
cies, and to place the two parts of 
the kingdom ona level. We should 
conceive the great object to be the 
establishing, in different parts of the 
territory, examples of a better sys- 
tem of management. This might be 
done by inviting settlers from the 
low country, by premiums, and per- 
haps, did their finances permit, by a 
limited and judicious advance of ca- 
pital. Here, too, the proprietors 
themselves might and ought to af- 
ford the greatest assistance. They 
undoubtedly covld do more in their 
individual capacity than could be 
effected by the general efforts of the 
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From the statement now given, 
our readers, 1f they have already at- 
tended to its proceedings, will be dis- 
posed to anticipate aa opinion nat al- 
together favourable to the system 
which it has followed. Discovery, 
the object which we observed above 
to be least appropriate to their views, 
seems to be that to which they have 
chictly confined themselves. No at- 
tempt appears to have been made at 
acy thing like a survey of the High- 
lands; nor indeed do their researches 
appear tohave materially extended our 
knowledge of that district. Allthe 
communications in the present vo- 
lume are from the Lowlands; and 
the only one which tends to throw 
light upon the other division of Scat- 
land, is by Mr Singers, Minister of 
Kirkpatrick-Juxta, Dumtries-shire, 
who, from observing the practice 
which is successfully carried on in 
the mountainous and pastoral dis- 
tricts of that country, reasons, by 
anology, upon that which would be 
most proper for the Highlands. It 
seems singular that a necessity should 
exist for such a circuitous mode of in- 
formation. Indeed it 13 more by act- 
ing than by writing of any kind that 
their object isto be promoted. ‘The 
farmers of the North cannot be ex- 
pected either to contribute to the 
production of large volumes, or to 
read them when produced. Indeed, 
we are surprised in this volume, to 
find the Society, as if their efforts 
had hitherto been too limited and ap- 
propriate, declaring their intention 
henceforth to extend them over the 
whole of Scotland. The lowlands, 
we conceive to be now ina state todo 
for itself; its cultivation 15 equal or 
superior to that of most of England ; 
its farmers, active and intelligent, 
are ready to adopt every new disco- 
very. Neither can we suppose the 
funds to be too large for its original 
objects, provided they were pursued 
on a suitable scale. 
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After ails tho? we do not rate this 
socicty very asa fi. vhland 
ty Which has not dove alithatat might 
do Me, vet we fiave no doub tLthat 
asa general farming assuciation, its 
use may be very considerable. Its 
volumes form a vehicle for such t acts 
as atc too lorge for the Farmer’s Ma 
sazine, yet would be too small for 
reperate publication, “The prizes, al- 
nbimng honour and emo 
Juincat, will no doubt assist in turn 
ng men’s researches into this usetul 
direction. Accordingly the present 
volume, 50 far as we cap by m. 
od by the eptnron otf 
sonal men, appears to 
contarn a great mass of valuable in- 
The subjects, while they 
poasess a ccttuin adaptation 


Su, by CO} 


tic 


formation, 
to those 
bianches of industry which are pe- 
cuharly adapted to the Lighlands, 
are still very geneially imterestine. 
Prom the technical aad professional 
nature of APers, we Cannot 
pretend lo enter upon a very minute 
examination of their coptents ; but 
we shall endeavour to give our read- 
wets some idea of the whole. 

The are at tollew: 

1. ** On the Na weg History of 
the Hlerring. By Arch. Drummond, 
Bug.” Mr has here col- 
lected some curious intormation. In 
enquiring into the cause of the de- 
sertion of certain cozsts by the her- 
ring, he observes, that any exiraor- 
Cinary light and noise has the effect, 
way these and other lish. 
At the time when the British army 
tock possession of New York, the 
lobsters, who used to trequent the 
waters round ait, were frightened a- 
way by the finng of cannon and mus 
quetry, and did not return for a con- 
aderable time. burning ot kelp, 
both in Norway and the High.ands, 
is supposed to have somewhat of the 
same effect. He observes also, that 
as salmon is better an large than in 
small rivers, 


these 


o! Criving 


so hermings in the deep 


sea are much superior.to those near 
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the coast; and henee he 
powertul argument for the 
being carried out ta sea. 

On Peat, its properties and u. 
ses. By Joun Nesmith, E Thisap 
peat» to bt a reat: 
and a valueble cxample of the app i- 
cation of chemistry to agiiculture, 
Vhe production of peat arises fiom 
the decayed vegetable substance: 5 be. 
ing secured from decomposition by 
the antiseptic qualities of cold. Bu 
til Vere etables are dee omposed, they 
poses 3 no fertility ; and the strong 
adh: whach unites them, when 
farmed into this subsiance Opposes 
another obst. cle to vepetaln yn, But 
are ap A ed whih 
terd to promote putrefact: 
compos: hon, peat may rendered 


when substances 


and de 


oatecit, but an use. 
for other sails, Mr Na- 


some lenoth 


not only 
{ul maoure 
emith has explamed at 
the menner in which this may be c!- 
fected. 

5. * Orn the influence of froct, and 
other varieties of bad weather, on 
the pening of corn the late 
Benjamin Bell, Esg.?? Thais essay re- 
lates to a subject mnportant to this 
country, and is rendered iterestng 
by the professional eminence of the 
writer. By a series of experiments 
Mr Bell wasledto bebeve that frost, 
provided it was dry, formed no ma- 
ternal obstacle to the ripening of 
corn : cold rain or snow indeed was 
pernicious. But it was remarkable, 
that though frost does not prevent 
the graiu from increasing aed ripet- 
Ing, > renders it wholly unfit for 
seed. Mr Bell insists strongly upon 
the necessity of employing the best 
grain tor this last purpose. Light 
grain will indeed sprout as well as 
any other, but as 1t docs not afford 
sufficient nourishment, the plant will 
— be weak and lable to disease. 

* Desenption of hime kilns, bo: 
by General Dirom ’’ These kilns are 
constructed with a view to save fuel, 


to calcime the stone equaliy, and te 
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give th i burner the command of the 
heat. Vor their de scription we must 
refer to the work atself. 

5.**Account of the improvement of 
a tracto! barren ground covered with 
i) an elevated situation in the 

suaty of Peebles.’ ‘The process here 
adap ted was merely ploughing, and 


then cover! th e ground abun dantly 


this means. at an 
four pounds per 


with me. 
pense SS i 

acres he bronght GL acres into cul- 
tivation, raising ther value from 2s. 
GJ. to 15 or 20 shilhngs. 

Account of the lmprovement 
of a Moor near ‘Tranent, Kast Lo- 
thian.” “The groand here was 57 a- 
eres, which were hardly of any value 
whatever. “Phe expence of biingt ne 


them in, was 7471. 18s. 7d. after 
which they let at SOL. per annum. 


7. ** On the Grasses and other na- 
tive plants most deserving of culture 
in Scotland, for hay or pasture. By 
the Rev. Wm. Singers, Minister of 
Kirkpatrick-Tuxta, 
T iene Is ho person to whom this vo. 
Inme is so much indebted to Mr 
Singers, Though not Highland, he 
eems to be very intimately acquaint- 
ed with the species of industry which 
Is peculiar to that district. The 
picsent essay contains a variety of ob- 
servations on @ Most sub- 
lect, which does not seem hitherto 
to have met with the attention which 
deserved, The following preiimt- 
nary observations of Mr Singers w if 


‘ive an idea of the nature of his trea- 


‘To Scotland, which ts n ostly a land 
Secks, inquiries on the subject of this 
Cocv must be of real importance. It 
“iiidaso be admitted, that in this cani- 
tal branch the people of ae have 
vet much to learn, Let us pe that 
Much pleasure and large profits await 
sstit. Rich hay grounds and pasture 

re not Oniy Of im 
stocks; but they are a 
esting objects, on account of their 
conversion into rich tieids of corn. 


Of this essay is leid jp nrac. 


tical observation and utility 5 butit was 
necessarvto combine with these some de- 
eree of botanical research. The speci 
inens Which accompany it were taily 
aken up fiom my own ticlds and the 
reacer mav rely on the facts which are 
stated. Lhave had great pleasure in 
caluivatiny and selecting our best 
plants, more especialiv our mest 
procuetive perennials 5 and, im domyg so, 
lL have been repaid with a degree of 
success Whi 
pectitions. 
The result appears to me to be satis. 
fictory. Onur Scottish ova, though 
doTering somewhat trom of Ene. 
ientiy rich to afford plea- 
are, gud to excite industivy. We mav 
raise a apes ere Ps. ol vod ha y, and rich 
so much expence as is gene. 


raliy theught ne 


has exceeded Mv own ex- 


land. is st 


essarv in preparing the 
sot) and procuripe the seeds. The: re 
room for variet also, in the method ; 
and as to the soul, b have not found anv, 
however udprom sing, that was not ca- 
pee ¢ of bei ine cloathed with verduie. 

Shades of diversity must 

appear inthe ely 
end every work 


cessariy 
and somis, 
of this description ough 
to be considered with a reevilcetion ot 
that fact. ‘Lhe reader, it is hoped, wall 
soon perceive that this essay ts founded 
inexpertence. But it may be prope: 
to mention, that st drawn up from ob- 
servations made im the county 
of Dumfites. 

The Essay consists of four parts 3 viv 

mst, On the present state of the cul- 
ture of our native plants, for the pur- 
poses of hav or pasture. 

vy, On the particular plants which 

answer these purposes best, and are 
theretore most deserving of culture. 

Gn the most valuable combin7 
tions of these plants in our hay ground 
or pasture ficlds. 

athiy, On the easiest and most 
fectual modes of cultivating them in 
different souls. 


Observations on some of the 
indigenous Grasses of Britain which 
seem deserving of eulture for pasture 
or bay. By Mr Geor ge Don yrar- 
dener, Botanic Garden, ‘Edinburgh. " 
A treatise of considerable extent, on 
the same important subject. ‘i 
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9. On the principies and practice 


be the staple of Highland cultiva. 
of Irrigation.” 


tion. We have on a former oc 


cas 

10. Report ofa Survey of watered stated the grounds on which that 
i Meadows, situated on or near the system appears to us to be clearly 
rivers Esk, Liwes, Viviot, Etterick, dictated by the present state both of 
1 and Yarrow, made in 1SOband 1805,” the empire in general, and of this 
: if ‘To these, which are both by Mr part of it in particular ; and we are 
eae Singers, neatly the same cbservations happy to sce, both by this and the 

fi will apply as to his former treatise. preceding article, that the Society 
ay Ll. A treatise on the Disease of seem to be coming into this opinion. 
ly Sheep 5 drawa up trom orginal com- Mr S. however, thinks that these 


munications presented to the High- 
Jand Society of Scotland. By And. 
Duncan, jun. M.D.” The manner 
in which this paper has been drawn 


ought not to be made the sole pro- 
cuce, but to be combined toa cer- 
tain extent with corn, cattle, and 
timber, ‘This system, he says, is al- 


up is somewhat singular, ‘Phe So- ready established with advantage in 
i ciety having, in the year 1803, pro- the mountainous districts on the bor- > 
posed a medal of forty guineas forthe der. One circumstance, however, 7 
: best essay on this subject, ten essays ought to be considered. Mr S. strong. 
made their appearance, which were ly recommends the feeding of black 
all found worthy of approbation, but cattle along with sheep. But in the 
none so superior to the rest asto be treatise ou the disease of sheep, this 
worthy of the whole prize. They is deprecated as a certain means of 
therefore determined, very jucicious- producing the rot, (p. 470.) It ought 
ly, to put them into the hands of a certainly to be iuvestigated which of 
j medical gentleman, who gight con- the two is in the right. 
dense them into one. We do notin- Uponthe whole, we admit that the 
bi deed see any great advantage which Society bas displayed great zeal, and 
wi is to be derived trom the protessional has collected much important infor- 


character of the compiler. ‘fhe hu- 
man and ovine species are $0 very dis- 
tinct, that they could probably throw 
very little light upon each other; all 
that scems requisite is merelp a good 
stile, and habits of scientitic arrange- 
ment. In this view, however, we en- 
tirely approve of the choice of the 
Society, and think Dr Duncau de- 
serves great credit for the manner in 
which he has arranged and polished 
his various, avd perhaps un- 
couth materials. He has formed out 
of them a treatise, which we have vo 
Coubt is the best extant on the sub- 
ject, and indeed a sine qua 
mon for the dealer in that article. Ie 
would be ecsireable, we think, that 
it were published separately, 

12.“ On the introduction of Sheep 
farming into the Highlands.” Inthys 
paper, Mr Singers states it as his 
decided opinion, that sheep ought to 


mation. But we must again advert 
to the absence of local intelligeuce, 
and to the want of activity on the 
part of the Highland proprictors, 
both in furnishing that intelligence, 
aud in otherwise promoting the ob- 
jects of the Society. 

‘Lhe premiums given by the So- 
ciety are five—for the improvement 
of barren land by a potatoe or other 
green crop—for encouraging the cul- 
tivation of turnips and sown grassts 
—for improving the breed of black 
cattle—-tor the cultivation of willows 
—and for plowing. These premiums 
are given annually to one or two 
counties, and through the rest 
tation. Upon this system we mut 
beg leave to make two observations: | 

1. It appears to us much to be te- 
gretted, that the premiums should 
be given, not aver the whole of the 


Highlagde, but through the different 
coun- 
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counties in rotation, so that the turn 
of each will come not oftener per- 
haps than once in five or six years, 
We doubt much if any permanent 
good effect can result from such oc- 
casional and transient encouragement. 
If indeed this arise necessarily from 
want of funds, nothing can be said ; 
vet from the extension of their ope- 
rations above alluded to, we are net 
led to suppose that this 13 the case ; 
and at ail events it seems doubtful 
whether it would not be better to 
lower the premiums, or to extend the 
disteicts, so that the operations of 
the former might become steady and 
general. 

2. We cannot help expressing our 
surprise, that though sheep be now 
a'mest admitted to be the proper sta- 
ple of the Highlands, ‘yet no pre- 
mium is given for improving the 
breed of that animal. We are hap- 
py however to observe, that measures 
are taking to introduce the stapling 
of wool into the Highlands ; and 
that with this view a number of que- 
ries have been circulated thro’ those 
districts which are particularly a- 
dapted forthem. ‘This seems a very 
judicious plan, and might, we think, 
be extended to other objects. Por 
instance, it seems most Important to 
ascertain what breed of sheep would 
be best adapted to these mountainous 
situations. 

The influence of the Society ap- 
pears to have been most usefully ex- 
erted in forwarding the undertaking 
of the Caledonian Canal. ‘This is a 
Species of improvement, which, in 
the present state of the country, 
could hot originate within itself, but 
the execution of which must be at- 
tended with the greatest advantages. 


IT. Travels in Scotland by an unusual 
route, with a Trip ta the Orkneys 
and Hebrides; containing Hunts 

August 1807. 


for Improvements in Agriculture 
and Commerce, with Characters and 
Anecdotes. By the Rev. James 
Hall, A. M. 2 vols. Svo. Il. Gs. 


V E do not remember to have 

seen volumes so handsome tn 
their outward appearance, and at the 
same time so destitute of all internal 
recommendation. ‘They are a mere 
collection of gossiping and scanda- 
lous ancedotes, and convey no infor- 
mation, or worse than none, relative 
to the present state of Scotland.— 
Whether Mr Hall has thought, that, 
for the amusement of his readers, he 
might be allowed to give a little 
scope to his imagination, we shal! 
not pretend to say. We certainly 
never heard of many particulars re- 
lated by him, which we should sup. 
pose could hardly have escaped us. 
If, however, our author has chosen 
to take the licence above alluded to, 
we cannot flatter him, we are afraid, 
with having attained his object. 

Mr Hall made a circuit round 
the sea coast ot Scotland, beginning 
at Edinburgh, and returning to the 
same place. We cannot, however, 
pretend to follow Mr Hall through 
the whole round of his silly anec- 
Cotes and observations. But there 
is One part, which, as it is more ela- 
borate than the rest, and as the facts 
contained in it, if true, are certainly 
important, deserves a more particu- 
lar notice. We allude to that which 
relates to the present ctate of the 
university of St Andrews. In the 


misrcepresentations which we are to 


state we know not whether the blame 
rests with Mr Hell, or with some tn- 
terested informer. We are rathee 
inclined to believe the Jotter. Bur 
as we happen to know them to be 
such, it is proper to state them. 

In to the institutions and 
habits of the universitv, Mr Hall 
practises a singular sper ies of disin- 
genuity. Every thivg laudable, he 


4 
he 
iCe, 4 
the 
2 
ob- 
So- 
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Te 


‘hus we 


rs 


relates in the past tense. 

are told that the Professo 
customed to give 
of them 
confine themeelves to once or twice 
the 


that town 
students to their houses once or 


once 


’ 
twice a-Gav, ang aad 


> 
a weed vite 


twice in the session: that tue stue 
denis of Givinity del pray 
cis of ther own compost that 


nt pubiie lib- 


stude nis were 


there an excelle 
rary, and that the 
permutted to carry the books to their 
tle does not absolute- 
things are rot, but 
strain of thas put, 
uuderstood 
the same Fuit 
Tliumy as lamenting over what 1s 
past. Nowthe tactss, that all these 
thiugs are now exactly on the same 
that they ever were, 
he only real fact tudeed which 
AT has to build upon, ts the 
dianution which has certainly taken 
place, within these last ten or twelve 
years, in the number of students.— 
As this as a subject which has ex 
cited speculation, a few ob 
servations upon at may sot be impro- 
por. Now, we are to consiler, that 
duvog the pertod ta which this di 
has 


ehambc 
that these 
whole 


from the 


he evide ntly Wis 


SUV, 


hes to be 


sense as 


some 


taken place, the uni- 
versity Was idorned by 
fricad of Monboddo, cettmuly 
one of the first classical scholars in 
the by Vilant, anthor of 
Elements of Mathematical Vnaly 
sis 3)? by Barron, who distingutsied 
lomselt by several political works, 
and whose lectures, receathy publish 
cd, have met with a favourable re 
cepuoan: by Wilson, author of the 


the 
ant 


standard Hebrew Grammar, and of 


Rotheram, the judics OUs commenta 
tor of Callens notte meution 
whose are still more 
And the practices 
of the universi.y, whic) My flail 
seems to lamcat over as pest. remain, 
as: fotimerly codserved, in full force. 


a translation of the Apocrypha: by 


NCraAnY 


Travels in Scotland. 


When these things are considered, it 
would really appear that the thin. 
ness ot the classes must be referred 
to some other cause than want of 
qtvutication on the part of its teach. 
crs. 
Phe following appears to us the 
probable. Tt as chiefly filled 
ry the sons of gentlemen of emall 
fort une, of Fite Angus dards, 
and of the merchants of Perth and 
Dandee. Now, with these, for some 
time, has much more thaa 
for: mesly the practice to send th 
sons very eatly ito the army, the 
navy, or the counting POEL Wittiout 
any previous academical stucies; and 
to this cause principally we are m- 
clined to ascribe the decline of 3: 
Andrews as a place of education. 
Mr Hall, however, would have us 
to suppose that the dowatal of the 
college has been completed by some 


Mo 


recent appomtments, particularly 
that to the chair of Natural Pailo- 
sophy. It so happens, however, 
that for two or thice years past, 


stuce these appormtments were miade, 
tee ‘re has been a rey 
crease, 
year so great, 
would 
ty as 
pertod, 
that, 1 the opinioa of the pubue, 
its character has at least suffered so 
Injury trom the rutroduction of thes 
new members. 

Mr Hall takes 
these details with 
vate anecdotes, which, i point of 
correctness, are completely on a level 
with pis general statements. We 
shail only. following as a 
specimen: Speaking of Dr George 
bail, he tells us, that he 


ralar annual 
and this was 
that its continuance 
reader. the 
crowded as at any 
ve have thus a ¢ lear prov, 


last 
soon 


former 


care to emiuven 


abyunda we 


tiie 


’ 
Lately published a very lovar s¢ 
mon, eulcatingsab ‘dination,and 


sankfal submissien t overn 


He printed an immense 


and 1) 
ment 


tile 


pression; and represented to Mr Dav 
good 


cas the and great eficcts tne 
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micht reasonably be expected fiom a 
ceneral dissemmation ef bis sermon 
over the whole kingdom. Some thou 
sands of copies were paid for by the 

public money; and parccls ot thes: 
rt tie m rs of parishes, 
aod sheritts of counties 5 the eXpence ot 
carriage being au auditions: Charge. 


Vol. p. 


Now the fact is, that the sermon, 
w oi merely incnicated the common 
s of a good enizen during a 
period of discontent, was published 
at + low price by some pablie-spint- 
eo beokseflers an Edinburgh. with- 
outany wish expressed by Dr Hill, 
or the vst interfererce on ti 
per of cul. 

With regard to the funds of the 
we have information 
wihooe cau enable us either to con- 
ir contradict Me Hall’s etate- 
end we should really like to 
have sume better to rest 
We cather incline to agres 
witedim that the shouting tor the 
Siver arrow might nave been con 
d 

We already our hove 
no intention of follow ney Mr 
the whele of bis reutc.— 
At our teadets, bowever, may vot 
complain of bemg altogether shu 

rom tae dr fl W th 
bounds, we bey leave to present 
them with the tollowing: 


ihe people in the parish cf P—-k 
Saving alwavs been disileascd with t 
erovman presented by th petien to 


With, he resolve GtoO present wine 


rer they shouia choose to be ties 


Minister, “ot at should be the Devil 
 “Phis bet. imtimated to the 
pe upon the death their minist< 

omedrtely set about c-liing to 
before them the young wen 
then lan: uage, ere said to be 
Ministers, Vive were fixed or, 
aha invites to come and preach before 
them, O¥ wav of trial, who a} attended, 
7 ‘the people had unanimously agreed 


Cheose one of the five as their minis 
"cr, accurding as they should find him 


the most othoden ard rigid Calvinist 
and Predestinarian. As there was aa 
the parish appointed to accomimo- 
cate, at tie eXperee ot ‘the 
o should preach, as 
aiso their Lorses and a trend, a youns 
man on his wav from Ldinburgh to 
Porth to see bis futher, got himself ap- 
to preach to them, as it would 


} 


shiuncrs, those 


te ‘im the exnenee of bimsels ond his 
horse atthe men jor a might. Sulting 


ihe teste of bis audience, in 
th- course of his lecture in the fore- 
noon, he teok au opportunity to ha 
the Pepists. plea- 
sed them much. Iu the afternoon, hav- 
vo dined and hid something to drink, 


winch mede bis puise beat not slower 


than usual, | his Voice again, 
hot Vapists, but Arminians, 
and futher, began to thuap the ca- 

. 


When a clerevman, to whom they 
tacl ec, tO prea h to 

them, sometimes a mouse that lodced 
avout the back of the pupa would 
core out, and run about the sounding. 
which haogs over the m- 

ers bead. ‘This mouse had not 

fol st® months, nov since 


tihe genticinaa preachin, be. 
i> apo aFraiice. Cin 

i th Mminisier;: 
‘ j i ie 

y 


Our antior, through his whale 
tour, om opportunity of 


trodueing: reflections upon the cha- 
i 

of those by whom he was heet 
entertaued. “hus, alter describing, 
with prear complacency, a sumptuous 
feast wihoch he recetved from a 
tien at at ndee. he grave Sus to une 
derstand that the wealth of bis host 
arose letting houses to Ladies 
of acertiin description At other 
times he draws caricatures ot his ene 
tertainers, in wliat. appear to him to 
be rid:enlous attrtudes, and exhibits 
thearfor the amusement of his read- 
crs, 


The 
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The only parts of this work which 


wit and scandal being his favourite 
topics. 


are in the least tolerable, are those 

Pir which relate to the subject of rural 

: ti economy; and had it been confined 

hi to these, it might have possesscd some 

little value. Unfortunately, however, 
they are only noticed incidentally, 


New Works published in Edinburgh. 


"PPHE History of the World, from 
the beginning of the Reign of 
Alexander the Great to the Death of 
Augustus. By John Gilles, LLL D. 
. Uistoriographer for Scotland. 2 vols. 
| Ato. 41, 4s, 
The Edinburgh Review, N°. XX. 
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Scottish Literary Intelligence. 


"RHE very valuable and well known 
classical library of the late Profes- 
sor Hensler of Kiel, in Holstein, has 
been purchased and lately imported 
to Edinburgh, by Messrs Constable 
wnd Company. We understand it 
wis considered to be one of the most 
select private classical collections in 
Germany, consisting of upwards of 
1500 volumes, of the most choice 
description ; comprising the rarest 
and most valuable editions of all the 
best Greek and Roman classics, 

A Romance, vlustrative of ancient 
manners, by the late Mer Joseph 
18 preparing for publication. 
It is entitled Queen Hoo-Hall, or a 


ard 


History of Times Past. Mr Strutt 
is the author of “ Sports and Past- 
At times of the people of England,” 
B and other valuable productions of the 
ak 
4 


same kind; aod his knowledge of 
antiquity will doubtless render this 
volume extremely curious. 


A work, entitled, Sir Ralth Sad- 


6o4 Scottish Literary Intelligence. 


ler?s State’ Papers, is publishing in 
volumes 4to. This curious collec. 
tion contains, 1. A Republication of 
the Letters and Negociations of Sir 
Ralph Sadler with King James V, and 
with the Regency of Scotland, in the 
vears 1540 and 1555. 2. A Col. 
lection of Curious and Important 
Documents concerning Queen Eliza 
beth’s private negocrations with the 
Scottish Reformers, ta the year 1559. 
3. Letters and Papers respecting the 
grand Northern Rebellion, in 1569. 
4. Documents concerning the contiie- 
ment of Queen Mary in England. 
Ali these important State. Papers, 
excepting those referring to the car- 
liest of the four periods, are now, for 
the first time, laid before the public. 
They are published froim the origin. 
als, which have been preserved in the 
family of Thomas Ciifford, Esq. of 
Tixall, in the County of Statlord, 
whose mother, the Honourable Bar- 
bara Aston, represented Gertrude 
Sadler, Lady Aston, one of the co- 
heiresses of Sir Ralph Sadier. The 
papers are published by Arthur 
Clifford, Esq. ; and a Memoir of the 
Life of Sir Ralph Sadler, with some 


Historical notes, have been contribu- 


ted by Mr Walter Scoit. 

The public will thus have before 
them, the secret instructions, state 
p2pers, and tull correspondence of 
this celebrated diplomatic character, 
who, according to Mr Pinkerton, 
was a principal agent in all the inter- 
course between England and Scot- 
laud for nearly half a century. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, ENGLISH, 
and FOREIGN. 


N R NIGHTINGALE has made consi- 
derable progress in a work which 
he mtends shortly to put to press, to be 
entitled, ** A Portraiture of Society 5 
as taken from a view of the assemblies, 
associations, institutions, societies,meet- 
ings, and clubs, in or near the metro- 
pe- 
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Literary Inielligence, English and Foreiga. 


poris 5 whether religious, chasitable, 
terary, philosophicat, or con in. 
ter spersed with criticisms, anedotes, and 
hographic a} sketches. “This work ts to 
be embellished with select views of the 
most beautitul hatls, and other public 
buildings in the cites of London and 
Vest: minster ; 3 and aso with portraits of 
several well Knowa pavlie characters, 
clergymen, Statesmen, and orators 

Proposals have been issued for “pub. 
lishing by subscript ion, a series of lec- 
tures on paint ing, deliver ed at the Roval 
Academy of Arts, and at the Royal in. 
stitution, mm the years and 1807 
by the late John Opie, Esq. ‘They will 
be puted im quarte, accompa aied with 
amezzotinto engraving, by Reynolds, 
from a Portrait ot the ‘Author, painted 
by himself, 

A new monthly journal t is announce 
under the title of “ ‘Ihe 
Magazine,” which 1s tu seive as a foe 
cus tor the communications of Antiqua. 
ri¢ss and which, besides our own inter 
esting National Antiquities, wall treat 
of those of all other parts of the wor'd, 
and be illustrated with splendid engra- 
vings. 

Dr Gregory’s Bible, accompanied by 
the illustrative notes of various com- 
mentators, and with plates from the de- 
signs of the great masters in all the 
schoo.s of paiating, will be put in course 
of publication at the beginning of the 
next vear. It will be so printed as to 
ee two large volumes quarto, embel- 

shed with about one hundred engra- 
its by all our best artists. 

Nir Williams, a merchant of London, 
who was detai ned with other Englishin 
France at the commencement of the pre- 

sent war, and who lately obtained his li- 


berty by the intervention of Dr Jenner, | 


1S preparing an Account of his Deten- 
tion, and of the Present State of the In- 
terior of France. Such a work, by a 
centleman on whose testimony the pub- 
lic may depend, cannot fail to be gene- 
rally interesting ata crisis like the pre- 
sent, 

Captain Ashe, an officer in the Bri- 
tish service, has lately returned to I.ng- 
land from America, where he visited all 
the settled countries on the banks of the 
Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi, and of 
which he has prepared the materials for 
an imteresting publication. 

A work, from the pen of the late 
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Abraham Parsons, Esq. tormerly British 
Consul and Marie Factor at Scande- 
roon, is in preparation; comprising a 
Description of Scanderoon and the ad- 
jaceut Country, including Aleppo, An- 
tioch, and several other parts of Syrit; 
an Account ot a Journey trom Scanie- 
roon to Bagdad, Bussora, Businer, and 
a Vovage thence down the Persian 
Gulph to Bombay, and back agam by 
the Red Seato Egypt; witha Narrative 
cia Journey from Suez to Alexandria. 
The whole is eniiched with interesting 
accounts of the countries and towns 
through which Nir Parsons travelled, 
and which he had tavourable opportuns- 
lies OL € and describing. ‘lhe 
work will be accompanied with some 
prints, which will illustrate the narra. 
tive. 

Mr Pelsham’s History of Great Bri- 
tain, from the Revolution of 1688 to 
the Ratification of the Peace of Amiens, 
is about to be yiven to the public in 
monthly volumes, embellish ed with a 
portrait to each volume, engraved trom 
original paintings, by Heath and Fitt- 
ler, This work will then cor respond, 
in all respeets, with the best editions of 

Miss Plumtre is preparing for the 
press, a Translation, in five volumes 
quarto, of the History of Germany, by 
the late Michael Ignatius Schmidt, keep. 
er of the Im;erial archives at Vienna. 

John Stewart, Esq. author of the 
Pleasures of Love, has just completed, 
in five books, his poem, entitled * The 
Resurrection.” Its publication will take 
piace without delay. 

A Body of T heology, principally ina 
Series of Lectures, by Robert Fellowes, 
A. M. is just ready for publication. 
Ticse Lectures amount to fifty eight, 
and will turni-h the Clergy with a course 
ot sermons for the vear. 

Shortly will be published, a Manual 
of Piety, calculated for the improve- 
ment, and adapted to the necessities of 

all sects of Christians, extracted from 
the Holy Living and Dying of Jeremy 
Taylor, Bishop “of Down and Connor, 
by Mr Fellowes, A. M. with a Preface 
and Additions by the Editor, 

Mr Dawson Turner. of Yarmouth, 
will in a few weeks commence the pub- 
lication of the History of the Fuci. He 
designs to include in this work, which 
will be in roval quarto, coloured figures 
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ts which have, bv Lin. 


na d subsequent botanists, been ar- 
ranged under this genus, as far as proper 
specimens can be procured 5 with de 


scripuions in Latin aad Enelish. For this 
purpose, the author has already received 
great assistance trom the Right Hon, 
Sir Joseph Banks; from Dr Smith; 
from F. Forster, the present 
possessor of Elits’s Terbarnum irom 
Professor Mertins, of Breinens from Dr 
Mohr, cof Kiel; and from mony others 
of his botanical friends: so that, by a 
particular otteation to the physiology 
and fructiication, as well as history of 


the plant, as much light as possible may” 


be thrown upon the nature of this tribe 
of vegetabiecs, no ettractive from 
thea Geauty, than interesting from their 
ity. 

Dr Yourg , who has just published a 
Course of Lec tures on Natural Philoso- 
phy, delivered at the Roval Insiitution, 
has begun to collect materials ior a 
work, in a form nearly similar, relating 
tocvervd partment of Medicat 
ledge. bt will be comparatively more 


iess 


coocis than the above Lectures, im 
riton To what i » written 
ctine Physte bub mucin irorecom 


plete, with regard to ail that as k 
with certaiuts 
utiity. 

\ Vransiation of the 
Denens in South 


eription of 


nowy 
, and can be apphed with 
Piavels of MM, 
America: 
the 
as, COM DOs 


1) 
re 


the Provi- 


ces of Venezucia, Marecatho, Varinas, 
sh Guana, Cumena, and the 
Qt \] VW st] shortiv appear. A 
US a ot the Travels, and 


le 


, has appeared in 


Modern Voyages and 
c 


;OUTN al Of 


‘The Rev. Mr Baynes, of Leeds, has 
avoiume of Naval Sermons nearly rea 


ws 


Lr Anderson has in the press, V 
t of the 


{ Past and Present State 

People of Spain and Italy. 
A work, under the title of the Pre. 

sent State of the British Constitution 

will shortly make its appearance 

Mr C. Wilkinson has nearly ready 


for publication, a General, Historical, 
and Popographical Description of Mourt 


Caucasus, which wit be comp: 
volumes cuodecimo, 


A new edition of Sir William Jones’s 


ised in 


Literary Intelligence, Enelish and For 


Works, witha Lue of the Author, by 
Lord Peienmouth, in 13 volumes octa. 
Vo, In preparation, 
he Rev. Geo. Stephe: son. 

Vicar ot Rel Durham, and formery 
ke om Moedilen College, Oxtord 
wil speed tv publish, in one volmme ce- 
tavo, a Historical and Critical View ot 
same Of the leading doe: of the 
Church of Rome; in a series of Dis- 
courses preached at Buhop-Wearmouth 
m 1836, 

A new edition of Mr Perke’s Chemi- 
cal Catechism 1s in the press, and + 
be published in the begincing of Au. 
gust. Jt will be ere by 
cise addition of several new Not 


loe, 


rines 


OTCS, 
av account of ail the new Chemical 
Discoveries. The Voeabularv of Che. 
mical Verms whl be mech 1 proved, 
_ the Appendix will be enmched by 


ac iderabie number of new and inter- 
resting Experiments, 

Dr L lovd, Regins Professor of He- 
brew the University of Cambridge 
his undertaken to sunerintend the edi- 
tion of eminent Writers on the Serp- 
tures ot the Prophets, which will be en- 
ched Ww ith much valu: ible additional 
matter, trom writers whose we ks 
little known 
to be 
ate Lowth on isateh 


! 
stact aT: 


COUN e books 


mchideg Tis 


of Lowth on the Sacred Poetiv 
rye 
from 


with valucble 
aelisy &c.3 Blayney on jere- 
miah; Newcome on ; 
oD Daniels and Newecome on th: 
ner Prophes intended to pubush 
this edition in monthiv parts. 
De Welham i 
sor of Oriental Languages in the Unie 
versity of Dubay pr DOses short.v to 
aiearned Work, under the title 
An Analysis of Ancient Chrono- 
“oh Sacred and P 


Profes- 


rofane, 


Mr ‘Wilkins, jun. the archiect, has 
ready for pulsication, his splendid work 
On the Arnquities of Magna G 

MM, duw ski, who had been nomi- 
nated botanist tu the projected embassv 


from the Court of Russie to China, 15 
engaged in a verv extensive botameca! 
tour, at the Emperor's expense, through 
the most remote north eastern districis 
of Asia, including the isiands between 
that continent and Iapan to the south- 
ward, and the coast of North America 
to the eastward. He will be accompa- 
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nied by a mathematician,who is to make 
“4h Observations. 

Phe History oi Creece, by Goldsmith 
has been recently translated mto the 
Sweaish language, by A. Gar. Silver- 


. 


\ Life Boat, improved in Denmark 
by Captain S.elling, has been sent to 
Vetersburgh, and it is iatended to cen 

uct several on the same model, 1 the 
Kuostan parts. 

Anew map the Ferree Isia: 
appeated in Denmark, constructed 
M. Loeververa, a distinguished naval 


ofheer. It comptehends a space frem 
jatacude 61° 25’ to lacitude 629 25’, and 
there 16 annexed to it a minute and in- 
ieresting description of this httl known 
part of the Dauish dominions. 

Che Pheatre Royal at C penhagen, 
nthe Course of had 15$ perior 
mances ; among the preces represented 
Were nine traasiations, and oniv one 
Danish comedy, by Professor 
Sander, entitled Phe He spital, 

clergyman of Nyko- bing, hes given 
the hess motion of a Danish Island, the 
name of which is ane known to the 
Dances themselves. This island is cal- 
led Mors, and is situated a the north. 
east part of Jutland, and formed by the 
a Galph of Limfiord, which pene- 
tistes into the interior ofthe peninsula. 
Ri, population amounts to 8,10c, who 


Speal alanguarve peculiar to themselves, 
a Glossary of wich lias lately been pub- 
lished, contains yoo words not Known 
e.sewnere. 

he Chevaher von Hogelmuller, of 
Vienna, who wall set out, in the end of 
November, to travel ta the East, for 
the purpose of elucidating the natural 
history of the horse, has offered his 
vice to the Agricuitural Society ot Coe 
penhagen, to receive queries respecting 
natural history in general, and other 
subjects. 

M. Schraell, a respectable bookseller 
at Vienna, has ist puoitshed in that 
city, 3 Hist ory ot Wallachia, in modem 
Greek 3 translated from a ‘manuscript 
mertioned by Engell m his History of 
Mo'davia, prit nted at Halle in 1804. 

Cassas has presented the Parisian 
public with a new kind of exhibition. 
{t Consists of plaster-models of the most 
celcbrated aneient edifices, of different 
kinds of architecture. Dhese models are 
i number 74, and are arranged under 
the divisions of Egyptian, Indian, Per- 
sian, Grecian, Itruscan, Cvclopean, 
Celtic and Loman architecture. 

Mr Ruttner of Dresden has just pub- 
lished a print honour of Wlopstock, 
TT of a large oriental landscape, 
in which is d ‘the monument of that 
poet. It is to be followed by three o- 
thers, Schierll, Herder, and Kent. 
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eronthe Vary of DarKkertu’s Li/rt 


(lil\e 
(By the Ettrict Shephera.) 


When the Eart or Datxeiru’s Birth 
day was celebrated this year at SELKIRK, 
veral songs, compdse “db y the Erraicr 
SHE PUERD for the occasion, and sung by 
the Bard himself, were received with 
‘The followine was thri 
i? ilise Le aU ¥V Ine was tirice 
Cicorey 


Tune—“ Bp Hurry back acain.” 
Y Fores sft flowe sae [re sh and vay, 


heer up hearts, and let's be 
en once this blest auspicious day 
‘Teught us a tharry back 
The wil la birds hush’d on Ettrick braes, 
nd northward turns the nichtly w 
Os with e this Wale cay: 


ble csiners wart that noble Scott, 
\ ho loves to hear the shepherd’s strain; 
And lane in peace may't be bis Jot 
‘To see this d aay come back again. 
is heart so kind, his noble mind, 
Fis loyal course without a stain, 
And choices fair, each one declare, 
Heil just be Harry back again. 
The Bor "4 Tass of Di 
A Sona. By the Same. 
CTI ry must my pipe lye idle by ? 
And v get vie cares my mund annoy? 
i ah iry 
dear a theme can never cloy. 
Last time my \iou tain Harp I strung, 
tie 
t lovely Lower, so sweet and young, 
The Lass of Deloraine. 


Avain it solves Hoics 


| she i ir’ a 


blest the bre: zes balmy sighs, 
her rnddy lip: that blew! 
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The flower that in her bosom dies! 
Or grass that bends beneath her toe! 
Her cheeks endued with powers, at will 
The rose’s richest shade to drain, 
Her eyes, what soft enchantments fill! 
The Boany Lass of Deloruine. 


Though Athol boasts her birchen bowers, 
And Lomond of her isles so green, 

And Windermere her woodland shores, 
Our Ettrick boasts a sweeter scene : 

For there, the evening twilight swells, 
With many a wild and meling scram, 

And there, the pride of beauty dwells, 
The Bonny Lass of Deloraine. 


Vf heaven shail keep her ay as good, 
As now she’s handsome, fair, and free ; 
The world may into Ettrick crowd, 
And nature's first perfection see. 
Gi ncoe has drawn the wanderer’. eye, 
And Staffa in the western main ; 
These natural wonders ne’er can vie 
With lovely Scott of Deloraine. 


If on a shepherd she would smile, 
And tend the ewes and lambs with me; 
This world would then be worth my while, 
Its charms I never yet could see. 
Were I the lord of all the land, 
From Yarrow to the firth of Tain, | 
Ud offer up my heart and hand, 
‘To bonny Scott of Deloraine. 


May health still cheer her beauteous face ! 
And round her brows may honour twine! 
And heaven preserve that breast in peace, 
Where meekness, love, and duty join! 
And all her joys shall cheer my heart, 
And all her gricfs shall give me pain, 
Bur never from my soul siiall pars 
‘The Bonny Lass of Delorame. 


On seeing some Paintings, tie Performances 
of a Lady of distinguished talents, in the 
House where she lately died in Glasgow, 


ND is life's fleeting pageant o'er? 

And does Paulina breathe no more ? 
Can chit mech mind, so amply stor’d, 
Wich oll that Bard or Sige explor’d, 
The arc ours of th’ aspiring soul, 
‘That siretch'd its views from pole to pole; 
The pow'rs of genius and of art, 
1) e active life, the liberal heart ; 
Can these be quench'd in total gloom, 
And shrouded in th’ oblivious tomb ? 


Ah, no! the cold forgotten grave, 
V cere sleep the tyrant anc the slave, 
W cre, when their little hour is o'er, 
fou friends and kino: weep no more, 
the vulgar herd unnoetic'd lie, 
Ner wake the pang, ner prompt the sigh, 
wun ould hide thy oneur’d « ay, 
o'er it Eving spleadours play, 


Poet Ue 


While rays of genius burst the pisen 
And shed their lustre o'er thy tomb. 


Each wonted scene her form reeatis, 
She lives along yon glowing walls; 
In every speaking form pourtray'd, 
‘The Pencil of the Artist Maid, 
With Nature holds a doubtful strife, 
And warms the canvas into life. 


Can language speak the nameless ort 
That chills the blood and wrings the heart, 
Or trace his looks, whose dumb despati, 
Beholds the unsuspecting Fair, 

With all the charms, with all the truth, 
And artless innocence of youth, 

Her honour dear from falsehood’s stains 
Whuile venom circles thro’ her veins. 

© draw some friendly hand the veil ! 
and jealousy’s dire deeds conceel *. 


Where’er I turn my wondering eyes, 
see some new rise. 
‘th’ illumin'd eye, the kindling cheek, 
‘The opening lips, in act to speak ; 
The look austere, or aspect gay, 
With silent eloquence would say 
“The skilful hand, expert to trace 
‘* The yeniune form, the living grace, 
‘The powerful mind, whose high com- 

mand 

Was guide to that ingenious hand, 
* In death’s dark shumbers lull’d in vain, 
Shall wake to higher life again.”’ 
O ye! who o'er th’ untimely bier 
Stull pour the unavailing teer, 
Fond parents! you whose chicfest pride 
And joy, with your Paulina died ; 
Who vainly hop'd, this transient blaze 
Would warm, and cheer, your latest liy:4 
While, round her consecrated urn, 
"The Sister Arts and Virtues mourn; 
And Science sheds her rays divine : 
No more in hopless anguish pine. 
O count but oer the blessings past, 
‘foo dear to lose, too rich to last, 
And think what honours deck her name, 
How blest her life, how fair her fame, 
How soon we sink, how short deplore, 
Then bow submissive and adore. 


* This alludes to a picture, distinguished 
for the forcible expression of the ene 
in the countenance of a lover, who, 4 
fir of frantic indignation at her supposed 
treachery, had administred poison to the :i- 
nocent object of his affections. He ts re- 
presented overwhelmed with the agouy 
remorse, and horror, at the moment whe! 
the unsuspecting victim of his jealousy co! 
vinces him, too late, of her innocence 
The subject of this very original and ime 
pressive Painting is taken from the Ger- 
man ‘Tragedy of * The Minister. 
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Proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS 
Monday, June 29. 
Denror AND Crepitor. 
Furdof Movra presented a bill for 
amends the to debtor 
Ol the Nore effect 


and Creditor, and } Uai pu- 


nishimnent of draudulent debtors. Lord. 


ship now wished the bill moghe be 


printed, his ebjece bet this amipor- 
taut s should be | ough ily CON Sie 
deed, and brought early 
Hexet 


AMERICAN ‘JRADF. 


ry preset ted the order 
in Continuing the provisions of the 
Ameri 1 tercourse uct, Which expired 
dung the recess, and gave notice that it 
intention his Majesty's Govern- 
to propose to Durliiment bith for 
Cont the ubove . { r a time to he 
1! speciited, and to propose in sueh billa 
fer the adwice given to 
his Maresty to continte tne pPravistons ot 
the former act, after had Jegaily expired. 

Lord Hal Teierred iothe bri ol ris hts, 


fo prove the lity ol bevying money 
by: uthormy of the Crown without the 


( of Parhament, and which he con- 
tt Was done an Present msteter, 
by continuing to lovy duties without any 
competent author 


Lord Hawkesbury admitted that tt was 
anountraction of the liw, and therefore his 
Nivesty’s Ministers came to Parliament for 
mdemuiry. 

Scots Jupicavure 

For? GrenviNe moved for leave to pre 

nt two Wells for the amendment of the ju- 
ah cature of that part of the united ku ve 
dom called Scotland. His Lordship stated, 
that there wa: nothing new in his motion, 
lor that these bills were presented pur- 
stant to resolutions passed ina former ses 
sion, al 7 which resolutions were framed, 
Proposed, and passed, with the avowed de- 
termination net to tike the people of scot- 
ha d by surprise; but, on the contr ry, to 
uf.ord the most ample opportunity to that 
part of ey united kingdom to deliberate 
maturely to consider the necessi- 
ty sna importance of possing the bilis here 
Proposed, without any unnecessary or fur- 
ther delay. IWfany delay had occurred in 
the passing of these bills, ac was not the 
fault of the mover of the resolutions, in 

Anzust 1807. 


which it was expressly provided, that these 
bills be seu om the present Sc4- 
sion. as their yreat and expedient: advanta- 
ges wore caled for, upen the adantted de- 
fects and icy of the present moue 
of pustice Scothand. bhe 
of these bal, Ie a bill for the ame- 
horation of che aqguimistration of justice an 
Scotland, im certain civil causes, by the triat 
by jury; and a bill tor the better regula- 
tine the Court of Session in Scotland. 

vi Too © or descended trom the 
waoolsock, and stuted, that he was a friend 
to the princapies al these bills; bue that 
great h 
the chouses therein, he had proposed another 
bill, Wiuch he hoped would stand clear ot 
h 


several objertions to the Ne ble Lord's bills, 


or resoluti and \ hy bibl, the Chancel- 


Jor stared. he would bring forward in the 
Hert session of Parliament, it bemy 
fe-tiy tow late to mitroduce such subj rect! 
this. 

Lard Greny replied, that as the sub. 
rect of these bills was fully aed universally 
tood, and mip riously thea for, to 
put anend to an admitted end eryimy de- 
fectin the administration of justice in Scot- 
bind, there was abundant tune for passing 
these bills, which hod been sa long consi 
Cored and acyuste d, unless it were the o! - 
ject of his Majesty's Ministers to have, for 
them own dissolved the lit 
Pirlhiament, and to this so shert, as 
that no cRicient or important business could 
be done mits which ef the Mi- 
mistry would be fully evinced by the resule 
of this question, in r jecting, Or even post- 
those hulls. 

Lord said, he Sele himeelf 
Warranted if insisting on notice previous 
tothe brinciny these bills forward, altho’ 
he felt no coflicalry im asserting, that the 
great hody of the Scots nation were not for 
tlie Chance propes 

The Duke of Athed stated, that he had 
tuken care to meke enquiries upon the sub- 
ject, and foundth tit was pet the generat 
sense bye the pe op le ef Scotlan d to have 
thee rs issed at prese nt. 

The Earle of said, it was the 
and prevailing sense of the coun- 
try, that such bills were necess ry; and 
he wondered to hear such a change ol 
sentiments in those Noble Lords, who, in 
the last session, were such strenuous appro- 
vers of the measure. 
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The Parlof Landerdale with much 
ro wended that these bills should not be 
postponed on account of the act of the Mi- 
nistry, ta dissolvine the lite Parliament; 
as such a dissolution, unnecessary in his o- 
pinion, caused much delay to meny meas 
sures of ur@ent and important Necessity 
He stated, that the sence of that great and 
enlightened hody, the Scots Bor, -had been 
taken upon this subject, as ala that of the 
sts of thae 
country, which were in umson with the 
Noble Mov: for the e ape dienc ne- 


cessity ot the spee ly pas Ing of these 


commercol ond mercantile totert 


bilis. 

Duke of Athol again rose, and 
ted, that, notwirhstand: ne allt Noble 
Farl (Lauderdale) had said, he knew that 
the present measure was not the woiversal 
or (ve neral sense of the Scots pation. 

The Far? of Lander daic, in reply, stated, 
that the universal and expressed sense of 

le pec p! their public and individual 
expacity, had more weight and credibility 
than any Noble Lord, rising up m that 
House, could. by his assertion, expect 19 
obtain. 

The Chancelior moved that there 
ould be now read for the first time, 
which was accordingly done ; and upon the 
motion ot Lord Grenville, the bills were 
ordered to be printed. 

Friday, July 3. 

Tord moved to take his 
Majesty's Messare mto consideration, relu- 
tive to the intended erant of an annuity of 
TOO, to Maior-General Sir John Stuart, 
K. which bein r read, his Lordship ex 
pressed his confidence thae the Address he 
should propose would hove the uoonimons 
concurrence of their Lordships; as the bril- 
hant and important victory which afforded 
the cround for it was well known to all 
their Lordships, who shortly after a ed 
an unanunous vote of thanks to the gallant 
officer who atchieved it. ‘Vhe amount sta- 
ted in the Royal Message wos such as was 
deemed necessary to enable distin- 
guished person to support his rank in the 
military, and in life; he concluded by ob- 
serving, that Money so appronr ated, in re- 
warding creat and signal merit, was miast 
economically and wisely bestows 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
a ayy 9, 
Lerd A. presented a petitin: 
from the heritors, &c. af t! e county of | 
nark, praying for leave to bring ain a billto 
make new roads in that countv.-—Referred 
to a 


of the Fy he propo- 


red the following resolutions -——First. That 


of Parl Liaine ile 


petitions presented to review | 


View tae biuls cf 
the lite Parhament, shall be referred to 
Committee, who, when they fad it is sim 
lar with the former, they shill proceed + 
take as evidence the nimputes of 
le ument ke on the . 


dence, and all documents ta 
mer occasion; this will prevent much « 
the expence and inconvenience attending 


such matters to the parties. 


Lord Henry Petty obj “ted to this res. 
Jution, on the erounds thar, ording to 
the standing orders, if these bills were car- 
nied through without the usual t to tl 
Speaker and other officers of the Hou 
the public would be at the expence ot 4 
making good the deficiency. : 
Lord Howick strongly objected to the 
measure, on the grounds of prec Nts 
though, at the same time, he wis s tisfied 
every honr’s experience taught us the great 
inconvenience Which arose trom the 
disshucion.—The picset yt, he const 


dered, was a vieletion of th 


of the onveniont th 


measure may be, when the beils are amice 

ble 9 yet, IN Cases of brits wv hich are the oh. 

j CC On test, this measure can hive Very % 

jittle edlece. 
‘She House divided on the origin mee 

tion, when the numbers were—Ter the 

et! Ag st 7G- Ni Ority 

there be laid before che liouse a statement ‘ 

of the number of troons sent to the W 

Indies, from January 1797 to January 1807, 

distipguishiny the number of al 


men, and of dearhs in the sever 


ments.” The object of his motion he ste 


ted to he, to inqutre inte te caus 


aire mortanty an t the troops, sna wit 
remedies were best to apply Oroered. 


Noity ‘to Sirk Joan 
The Meuse havine resolved itself into 2 
Commitiee of Supply, Lord Cr tler 


after } yine some handsome compinments 


to Sir John Stuart, moved, that an onmuity 
of LOOOL be eranted to that Germ ral, as 4 
reword for his bravery in Calsbra on the 
memorable of Juiv trem which 
dav it was pr dthat the annuity 
commence —Agreed to. 
Tuesday, June sO. 

Tord Merry Petty obtained leay to bring 
nm a bil for the better regulation et the 
payment of taxes in Scotland, and renut- 
troy revenue ot that Country to ! 
Bank of Eneland. 

wre ted a pet n from 

4 raving for leave to bring in 
for ] ! pavine, iwatching tht 
tv. Referred to a Connuitter. 
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Fort AND nil QHIPPING. 


Air Eden woved for certain papers rela- 
tive to the state of Brith Shipping during 
the late Adaumistretion. He prefoced his 
motion, by defending the date dmuinisiras 
tiow from the eharge of neglecting that im- 
portant branc h of eur national power, and 
from every blame with regard to the trea 
ty with America. ble moved that there be 
jaid before the House an account of the 
British and 
ending in Jas mary 
bumber of to. Mage, 
eueut pa 


i Fore: Si iD 


OF, distinguishing the 


ing lorthree years 


nd inen, oi those clear- 
id veer. 

at considerable leneth. 
He sad he would not oppose the motion 
nded that the 
jane of tact year could not be 
satisfactory, the deter 


spoke 


if ‘coount of tne shitp- 
applied, if 
e of the late 

I inibated 


Jitstere, as the jctease ust be at 
(netto act of 


ya precedmy cause, al 


| 
{ treaty with ¢ 
ANYical Iptercourss bibl, tuat 
} Le »} 
country CO supercede US 


Alper walis had 


} 
pine interest out of Thre \\ vot brie, ts. 


imertean trade m that quarter, ot present, 
amounted io about One d ond 
Lluis untiy had bartdiv a> this 
Way, Ole 


Gd botdtv uny market, 


and were dying 


a stale of ¢ 


sol the proprie- 
cuy. ieshad even 
been mide from Jamaica, when a convey 
Shippubc to 
ca, Where ovr merchants were Come 


‘ he ready te carvy our 


‘ 

Deat out of the nm. Thi Conses 

quence O the cheap tt 


Pances Which had COlie 


a 


tena. 


he { ef) of the 2 gt ep to 
of the Finance Come 
fee. Te could not help bere calling to 


collection of the Plouce the manner 


move for the renew 


which the Commitree had been grietnal- 


ty *ppomted, so diflerent trom any 
mittee that head ever been ay point 1 by 


AF and com) 


Ca exctusives 


ty atone description of persons. "There we 
only persons uron it, who could he 
SUpDe their Porhamert olduct 
Inendiy to the present Administration; 
it rs weer ‘ es mul 
the d P 1 si 
to chiarece t} beve venry ve, 
t! ! that CouiG Conve net 
Wweessemble for business, be meant to ex- 
of the former Members. in er- 


ines if Parliament. 


Git 


cer to introduce others, for the more impar™ 
tial constitution of the Committee.— (Hears 
Hear “) He should read over a list of the 
rnc e he meant to propose, in order 
that ¢] vit use might see whether he had 
d the most eflici ient Nlembers of 

late Commurttce. ‘Phe late Ministry had 
expressed themselves, on the first appoint- 
mont of the Committee, very much averse 
to the orane ot places there 
was, however, one instance to which his at- 
tention h id been calk d, of their hav Nir, a 
short time belore they went out of oilice, 
at} d two offices reversion ofa most 
extraordinary n he alluded to the ap- 
pomtment ofa Collect rv and Surveyor of 
Customs in the of Buenos @ 
fiare act the Passi of bis 


“These were reversionary grants to 


Upon au uncertain conting ney 


ike plac 


woud made by i! Ose ventlem en who ate 


ed to he thits subjcet. (Meas, 
ile ch. id on a former 
rom stated, giving any epinion 


upon the propriety of appointing such ofh- 
ination Of three hundred Sure 
uppomtiment 

Made DY the tate was that 
of Gazetre Writer for Si othand, created by 
patent with a salary of SOOL per annum. 
"Phat affice was created by thelate Adminis- 
tration, ove their friends, 

Duesld with a salary of SOoL. 
year. since the 1793, this bu- 

suiess had been done by three New spaper 
Printers in Edinburgh, who had been ap- 
pointed to the office by Nir Pate, on the ex- 
that no expence whitever 
rue to the country, and they had 
therewith, and ice 


tia Mm ide atl advant ive 


cers, Don 


? Lonothe 
ve'f. Loother 


nto one 


pre » C4 sition 
been perfectly sitished 


tt ly owt 


ot } t veur the Gazette. yet 
these men, t gratuitously performing 
this dutv.. tured out by the late Ad 


‘ P 
ury Ose Of pome- 


ting an individusl, ere ef their own adhe- 
rents, with so considerable a yearly salary. 
‘There were, he 1, a number of other 
robs, | 4] ure the tleuse he did 
not to vo throuch them all—( 4 loud 
) would not mention the pro- 
mat and medical ju- 
risprudonce, for he outd be really getting 
out his deptiy, have never before Reard 
of such « ' iii vefore he did not 
to upd rstend what they meant — 

‘ ? ‘ donot to notice, 

Civil and Criminal 

fi ord Cullen J—(Cries 
‘This was net corricd into 
execution, only those who were to 


tec, the Lurone v! in 


ap 
| 
lig 


gee, 


Ant: 
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cotland,) from a doubt whe her they could 
legally become parties to such a transaction. 
‘Chere had also been two new Sheriffs ap- 
pounted in Scotland, with salaries of be. 

tween and a-year, by a division 
of counties, where the dutics were before 
executed as in one Shriev diy, without any 
complaint of the business not having been 
properly executed  ‘Phese were a few of 
the proceedings of the late Administration, 
who, fron: the bortom of their hearis, de 

tested all yobbing, and were so anxious for 
saving the money of the public! He should 
hot throug! h the other exce peionable ap- 
poltments mode by these Gentlemen. He 
should now recd the names of those whom 
he proposed to be the Comnuttee: 


Nr Bankes—-wason Mr Hl. Thoriton—- 


the former Wes 
Mr Biddulph - was Mr W. Cuvendish-- 
Nir te not Hot 
Nir Alder. Shaw -not Mr Alder. Combe— 


Lord tty—-was vas 


M: N. Calvert-—not 
Mr Gratteun—was Mr not 
Mr Joc not Brogden—- was 
Mr ti. Addington H. Sumner—net 
hot Mr Curew-- not 
Mr Leslie ester— erford—net 
not Mr Rvyder- not 
Lord A. Hamilton Mr Elhson—not 


Vas 


He had wished to name some Gentlemen 
particularly for Seotiand and Lreland, and 
those were, 


For ScoTLaNnn. 
A. Hamilton Mr Rutherford. 


Vor ann. 


Mer Grattan Leshe Foster 


Vethen moved, Uhat a Committee be 
Appo lite dito consider what r gulations und 
ehecks may be cd to contreul the 
pubhe expenditure in Greet) Britain and 
ireland and whether ony further umprove- 
he made therein, by retrench- 
ments and other moans. &c. 

On the question beang pur, 

Lora dicnry FPerty said, the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had intiodeeed his motion by 

crows ond partis! stotement ot tacts. One 
ot the charges mode by the Lion. Gentle- 
Mun was, the appor 
for the port of Bucnos Ayres. tt not 
across want of co deuran the Riohe Hon. 
Gentlemon not to nave stated, that no ex 


cst sbhisl 


pence was to be mcurred, cid the duties of 


the were to be perform: don the re- 
capture of Guenos Ayres ? Considerable i 
emence bad been fele from tlhe wane 
of an est.blis hment tor the collection of the 
dusies in the first instance, and the appoints 


nt of a Collector 
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ment had been made to guard against as. 
inconvenience in there of the 
Settlement. The appointaient ef the 
veyors of ‘Vaxes, Was a measure which had 
originated with the Commissioners of Taxes 
who declared they were necessary. As ts 
the nonun.tion of the officers, some mighe 
have been so nominated, but it had since 
been umformly answered, that no appoint. 
ment could take plice without the sanction 
of Parliament. Another charre was, the 
creation of an office, to which some may 
object, but which had been given to an w- 
dividual, who had devoted a long x life ot 
disinterested service to the c, and who 
had i the University but an incon of 132). 
per annum Tt had been thon a better 
mode to provide for this distinguished and 
meritorious gentieman, Mr stuart, 
hy giving him that place, which lad betore 
been enjoyed by three New spaper Writers, 
than by + pension. He would siy of thor 
Gentlemin, that he was a person most emi- 
neut for hterary endowments, and for libe- 
rality of seatument. Were Editors of News. 
pipers the only iter men the Gentlemen 
Opposite would protect ? Wiis theirs the on- 
ly science they encour gea? As tothe pen 
toa civil and criminal Judes, be had 
heard nothing of my suc h grant. As to the 
Gentlemen whom the Ke. Hon. Gentleman 
left out from the number ot the tormer 
Commitee, he should only siy. that he saw 
no good ground tor such exclusion the 
former Members ia the prescot Pari ment 
were appointed, he should not object tothe 
nomin ition of any other Members whom 
the Right Gentleman might thick 
proper to propose. 

Mir Boyle (Solicitor-General for Scote 
land ) contended, that it was the duty of the 
Comintttee to inv: stivate the of eve 
Acministration as well as those of 
The appoitment of a Collector tor 
Ayres, among others, called loudly for me 
Vestigation It was true, the a 
would bot tu ke pl. ace, uniess thes trlems 
should be reduced to his Majesty s fits; 
but the nomination constituted a new spe- 


» ss re 
cies OF reversion (te whieh the Gention 


Meh. 


Opposite Were now so averse) 
avevent which may or may not hep 
The appointment of Gazette W liter 
Seotland, an oflice quite new, and the } ur 
of ail posstble sinecur.s, was also a pro} * 
obj ct of inquiry. tle allowed the hieh nite 
rit of the individual who was appointed ¢ 
this otlice (Mer Duyald 


thy 
oruart.) bur tha 
merit ought to be rewarded by a less es 
cepuon ble provision. The Printers of 


1} ~ 
dinburgh rs anuced to. had bec? 
authorized dito publish w hat was ca iled aa 
zette, When a change was introduced in th 


Bankrupt Laws of Scotland, in 1725, 09 the 
ta’ 


i 
‘ 
| | 
| 
i. 
| 
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ea press condition stipulated by an rious 
now ho more (Ma (Pitty) that it 
srould cost the conatry nothing. Now it 
was taken out oi the hands of those News- 
saver Printers, te whom it had iferded a 
profit ot ZOO! a-year, and with a sulsry of 
Sool annexed, it was transierred to Mr Du- 
gald Stuart, his heirs and assignees. ‘“Uhis 
wus surely a grint which in every shape 
called for investigation. Tt was a smecure 
anda reversionary grant united.—-It 
edto hun, that the appomtment of the new 
Sheriffs in Scotland was unnecessary and 
thet the ploce exe ated for Mr Dugaid Stu- 
art was a burden which orght not to have 
been imposed upon the country. 

Vr Secretary Canning thought it was in 
vain to attempt to de ny that there did exist 
porties and divisions in that House. Tf in 
the present state of human mate re, such par- 
tres and divisions must exiat, and are allow. 
ed to exist, he thought that it was not righe 
to appornt a Coramuttee of men, Whese hos- 
tities and prejudices all ran in the same 
course. “Phe tarest mode arpeared to him 
to be, to blend the diiferent perties teye- 
ther, so that by the conflict of opposing o- 
pues, the truth might be best 
ed. ‘Lhis was, in his opuron, the best prac- 
thal course which could be pur 
Hon. Gentleman might indeed call ler the 
revival of che sume Committee wloch was 
List year contd be 
taere did exaust in the coumiry any perticu- 
lir set of men, who were erunently distia- 
yurshed tor being totally free from that core 
of which they complamed at chey 
nad proved themselves, for the maoy yeors 
that shey were out of ofhce,or forthe short 


Kine they were mit. to be dree from 


pie 


the general imputation, then he shoul have 
ro objection that a Comittee sheuld be 
f rmed of those Is ot Purity.( Sila: hj 
He was elraid, however, that locking for 
those Anvels of Purity, he must not book 
tothe OQopos:tion daw i? 
he were to look for those who bad m 

the very best use of the rime that they were 
m power Cand that, iortunately for t! 


country, was but a short tive.) to provide 
for themselves, there adherents, or deren. 


dante. the n, indeed, he should turn h 
Lord (Lord H. Perty,) had, upon a 
former ¢ cceasion, told a story of ap old Ro- 
Man Philosopher, who wished to hive in a 
house of whass, thac all his actions might be 
aeen, Vhe Noble j ord had expressed aA 
Wish to live in such a house himself. Pe 
Could not avoid, however, repeating to him 


the vuigar proverb, hose who have 


DY glass Windows, ought not to bevin by 
t! iOW ig stones.’ { j lav ; bin . 


Lord, however, mow appeared uneasy in 
Cus chamber, which he had fied up fur 


O13 


himself; because they had proposed to add 
another bow-window, in order to command 
another prospect. proposal, however, 
by no means seemed to accord with his 
Lordships ideas. As to the first topic, the 
appointment of a Collector, Comptroller, 
Searchers, and ‘Vide- waiters at Buenes 
Ayres, althouch it was certainly true, that 
no actual burde was tnposed upon the 
country until the place should come inte 
OL possession, yet there was another con- 
sideration as Mamely, thac 
fluence was created by those appoimtments 
over the persons so appointed. ‘Chis undue 
influence was as much to be yuerded against 
ws the burden imposed. “here was here 
to be observed, a great change in the tone 
of the Rieht Hon. Gentlemen en the sub- 
ject of Buenas Ayres, When the conquest 
of that settlement was eflected, these Gen- 
tlemen thought it not worthy of being 
nenuoued mthe King’s speech. Now it 
had aequired a vast importance in their 
eves; and why? not from its importance to 
the commerce or navigation, or to the ge- 
neral resources of the country, bur because 
it was a place that afforded room for the 
eppoimtment of Collectors, Conptrotiers, 
searchers, and Waiters. He acknowledged 
the high literary merit of Mr Duyald Stu- 
art, who had besides the merit, and he 
it no litth one, of having educated 


Noble Lord ( Petty.) bie acknowledge 


ed ond lamented the general insutliciency 
of the rewards bestowed on literary merit 
inthis country: bet he tueh!y condemned 
the mode here adopted, by constituting a 
new s.necure, and bestowin r it on Mr 


Stuort ond his assignees for 21 years. He 
(Nir Canning) had been often alluded to 
writer ar the Anti-Jacobin Reviews 
h it ashamed of the charge, nor 
oft ’ ipfes which were oteribute’ to 
Juris; nee, hechought the 
exeresse of wer that ever 
vas mad bic s.oull wih tosee a Pro- 
fessor of Medical Jurspradence! He was 
sure terin was rot to be found in adic- 
taat volumimous work 

Prevelos ' When the Noble 
ion that forn Ad trations hed 
Naid to new pees, he berved the Noble 
wo! r wiether me of 
that sort drad | ned under his Adminis- 
tration f-—f fou? Was threrenct 
Cert th town ( tin 
to Niorni le ) mrose 
for i! to tional princi. 


ut for its hurness in givine 
the proceedings of one side? and was not 
tiie proprietal of thatnev pooper appointed, 
under the late Administration, Secretary to 
he Darrack Board? ‘There was another 


ace 
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#ct which he looked upon as a flagrant 
breach of the Constitution, the grant of a 
pension of 4001, a year during pleasure toa 
Scots Judge, Lord Cullen. (Lord EL. Petty 
said, across the table, he knew nothing 
about this matter.)—The Non. Gentlemen, 
when in power, were so united, that no dif- 
ference of opimon prevailed among them: 
when ont, and charged with a job, they 
fled, and left a to light oa what head it 
would, 

"the first motion was then put, and car- 
ried without a division. ‘Phe second 
“Phat the Committee do consist of 25 
Meimbers’—was next agreed to, in the 
sare Thanver. 

Mr biddu/p) suggested the propriety of 
introduene Sir Francis Burdett in the Com- 
mittee, Who had been chosen for the City 
ef Westininster. 

Lord said, he particularly wish- 
ed that Sir brancis Burdett should be ape 
pointed a> one of the Conmittee. ‘lo the 
political principles uniformly avowed by 
thar Honourable Membe r, hone of hes Ma- 
jesty’s Manesters could be more averse than 
he was; and therefore, it could not be sup- 
posed that it was from any regard to his 
political sentiments, that he was desirous of 
hus ——— ior ever since i792, he 
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dren, or family ; and that such account 
should be signed by each Member's nanve, 

Mr Cochrane ‘Yobnstone cave notice of a 
motion for the same day for the production 
of an account of the Military Commissions 
sold from the year 1795 up to the litest 
date at which the same could be made ovs 
distinemshing those Commissions which 
had been disposed of in consequence of 
deaths; stating the persons by whom the 
money for such sales had been received, 
and the purposes to which it had been ap. 


plied. 


Vaccine INocULATION. 


Alr Huskiscon adverted tothe order made 
in the last Parliament, for referring the in- 
vestigetion of this very interesting question 
to the College of Physicians, for the purpose 
of procuring information. In consequence 
of the diligence and close inquiry of the e- 
minent body to which it was referred, the 
most impartial information had been ob- 
tained: and’ he was peculiarly happy te 
state, that the value of this great discovery, 
and its efliciency in forming a complete pre- 
ventive of the Small Pox, was fully estab- 
lished by the authority of this eminent bo- 
dy, which, from its character and the indi- 
viduals of which it was composed, must be 


had been at the head of a Party in this universally considered as incapable of being 
country, which he need not name ; vt iniluenced in their inquiries by any preyt- 


which hed manifested an implacable antipa- 
thy to all parties in that House, and more 
especially to that with which he usually ae- 
ted; he had no personal animosity to the 
Hon. Baronet ; but, as he had uniformly 


dices whatever. When the result of this 
inquiry should be laid before the House, it 
would then be for the House to consider 
what reward was due for such useful exere 


tions, and also what further reward was 
due to the great and scientific individual, 


charged both sides ot the House with the 


iy grossest abuses and peculations, and that 


House as so corrept as to preclude all hopes 
of reform underthe existing order of things, 
it was desirable that he should be of thae 
Committee, im order that he might have an 
opportunity of knowing really whether the 
abuses against Which he inveighed existed 
or not, and of proposing his own plan of ree 


a division. the other names of the list were 


PENSIONS AND SINECURES, 

Lord Cochrane cave notice of his inten- 
tion to move. on Monday next, that every 
Member of the House should be called up- 
on before a certain day to communicate to 
the Speaker a true and faithful account of 
the Posts, Places, Pensions Sinecures or Ree 
versions enjoyed by himself, his wile, chil- 


Dr Jenner, to whom mankind was indebted 
for this important discovery. ‘The Hon. 
Gentleman concluded with moving an Ad- 
dress to his Majesty, that he would be plea 
sed to order a copy of the Report of the 
Royal College of Physicians, respecting the 
state of the Vaccine inoculation in the U- 
nited Kyugdom, to be laid betore the 


| 
form. He therefore thonglht it adviseable 

ia for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to keep Lord H. Petty was happy to congratu 

igh i a for han his late that House, the public, and humanity, 
+34 Phe name of Sir Francis Burdett, after upon the beneficial effects of Vacc:mation, 
another deoateof an hour, from which stran= pow so fully confirmed by the high autho- 
9 gers were excluded, w 's negatived Ww ithout rity ot the distinguished hody to Ww hom the 


motion referred ; and expressed his ceucur- 
af ; agreed Co. rence in the sentiment the Honse had he: id 
Tednesday, Yuly 1. from the Hon. Mover, as to the propriety 


of making an adequate compensation, not 
only to those, the result of whose inquiry 
must give satisfaction to the Country, but 
to that great man, whose discovery had 
communicated happiness to’ Nations, and 
who, in order to have propagated the bene 
fit of his discovery, must have incurred 
considerable expence and labour. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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Thursday, July 2. 


Tee Snexiryrs oF Kinross, &c. AND 
CuLten’s PENSION, 


Mr Adam rose to make his promised mo- 
tion on the above subjects. [He entered in- 
to a description ef the olfice of Sheriff De- 
pute in Scotlgnd: it was aselection of lo- 
cul jurisdiction of the highest portance, 
and ove in which it was extremely necess2- 
ry that the duty should be performed with 
as much dispatch as possible. ‘he Shrie- 
valtics of Sutherland and Caithness were 
formerly united; but, in consequence of the 
Inaccesé ibility of the former county, it had 
been deemed pecessary to separate them, 
and to appoint a Sheriif for each. ‘This oc- 
casioned an expence of only 350]. a year. 
Sutherland was a county containing 26,000 
inhabitants, and he appealed to all who 
knew Scotland, whether the appomtment 
ofa Separate Sheriff Depate did not stand 
recommended on public grounds of advan- 
tase? Fle thon expt.ined the situation of 
the counties of Kinross and Clackmannan, 
neither of which had a Sheriff Depure. 
‘the Sherif Depute of Stirling had jut rclice 
tion in Clackmanpan, and the Sheriff De- 
pute of Fife in {inross. In the latcer coun- 
ty, as lor g as he remembered, the Sheri 
Depute never did himself discharge the du- 
ty of his office, but appointed a substiture 
for that purpose, who, though a very res 
pectable man, possessed no legal iniorma- 
tion. It became necessary to remedy these 
evils, and on public principles of utility 
a Sheri! Depute was appointed for those 
two counties of Clackmanuan and Kinross. 
To efivet this, ft became necessary to obtain 
the formal resignations of the Sherifis of 
Fife and Stirling, whe were afterwards 
resappointed with their saluries. He next 
proceeded to the subject of the warrant for 
granting a pension to Lord Cullen. He 
passed the highest eulogium on his learned 
Friend and declared, that a more enligh 
tened scholar, amore profound lawyer, a 
more exce'lent companion, and a more 
agreeable gentleman, never existed. He 
Would shortly state the circumetances under 
which the warrant was granted, and he was 
sure he would satisfy the House whet was 
proposed to be dose wae not more than 
ought to be done. In October 1895, he 
received an intimation from Lord Cullen, 
that hoving spent a day with the Duke of 
Portland at Bulstrode, his Grace expressed 
to conumunicate with him(MrAdam) 
C2 the subject of a pension for Lord Cullen 
lor fe, wich a reversion to his wife. The 

honge of Administration, which seon after 
took place, prevented the completion of 
this business. In 1806, it was natwral for 
Lord Cullen, who had been connected with 


the late Administration, to bring his cas® 
again under consideration. He did not con 
tend that im any case it is fit togranta pens 
sion to a Judge for Lie; but he contended 
that the Crown should have the power of 
doing so; and he contended, that im cases 
in woich a Judge was involuntarily trvol- 
ved in embarrassments, it was incumbent 
on the Crown to endeavour to relieve hun. 
Lord Cullen was the eldest son of Dr Cul- 
len, one of the greatest men that Scotland 
ever produced, and who had ratsed the res 
putation of the Medical School ol Edin- 
burgh ro the height at which it then stood, 
Dr Cullen, however, wes too much enzug- 
edoain literary pursuits for the good of the 
public, to be attentive to his own «ffairs; 
he died poor, and lett a large family ; the 
younver branches of that family were ima 
greit measure provided for by the publie; 
but Lord Cullen, the eldest sen, could not 
guird himself from the cflect of the em- 
barrassments Which descended to him frora 
his father, and was in consequence obliged 
to give up two thirds of the revenue of his 
situation, to relieve himseli in some degree 
from those embarrassm. cir- 
cumstances were taken into consideration 
by the late Minister, and there was every 
reason to suppose that in August list the 
was completed. Llowever, owing to 
oficial delays, the warrant for granting a 
pension of 4001 a yerr to Lord Cullen for 
hie, with a provision of ZOOL ayear to Mrs 
Cullen, was one of the lise acts of the Jare 
Administration. He had no idea thet the 
warrant was for any thing else but a pro- 
vision fer ile; he was sure Lord Grenville 
meant it to be for life. li wien the grant 
was produced, it should appear on the face 
of it that it was during pleusure, he would 
contend that it was au error; the very cir- 
cumstince of the reversion must shew it 
was unerror Barons of i.xchequer in 
Scotlind were at this tome employed ina 
considering the subject, and he deeply re. 
gretted that tt had been meatioved in the 
I{ouse of Commons until their Report had 
been made. Asit was, however, he thoughe 
it his duty to move, that am humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his Alajest y> praying 
that he would be gractously pleased to 
cuuse to he laid bye fore the House a copy 
of the order appointing sherils Depute to 
the Counties of Clackmannan and Kinross, 
&c. and also a copy of the warrant for 
cranting a Pension to Lord Cullen. 
The Lord Advocate of Sectland was dee 
srous that the letters and pplications to 
the Sheriffs Depute of these Counties should 
be luid before the House Without mean. 
ing to throw any imput ition on the respece 
table individuais woo eccupied the new 
cfices, be deened their appointment on 
un. 
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unnecessary expence. Hs Lords 
entcred into a history ot ihe 
Depute of Scotland 3 they were civiced 
Mito five ClasseS3 each class .ecetving a 
salary proportionate to its labours by 
the new arrangement, the Soeril of Sue 
theriand, who was placed in tue iast class 
but ove, because no pecwar 
attended his situation, was to receive a 
higher salary than some of those in the 
first class. Phe Sheritis of Stirling and 
of Kite had, it seems, resigned, to give 
anopportunity for the new arrangement. 
He would like to Know itthey were not 
solicited to dvuso? With respect to Lord 
Cullen, the late Ministers, on closing 
theirs glorious Carcer, gave him, cuntra- 
ry to a pension of gool, a-year. 
Mr Robert Duadas never beard ot the 
least necessity tor the appointment of 
he new Shenths. The Sherif of Edin- 
burgh did more business nm a week than 
those new Sheritis ina vear. As to Lord 
Cullen’s pension, the character of that 
Learned Judgecertainly stood very high 5 
but when he was thus selected from a 
body of men, and shewo peculiar indul- 
gences, he thougitit indispensable that 
more specihe grounds should be stated 
for such a measure than what had hi- 
therto been advanc-d. As to the new 
Miulttary Protessorship, the person ap- 
pointed to that situation was never in 
the military line, nor did he ever sce a 
vind m his life, 
et: nded the ap- 
pomtment of the Shenfs. Phe question 
was not, whether the Sheriits of Stir. 
hug and Fite declared that there was 
nothmg to do in Clackmannan and Kin. 
ross, but whether the peovle of Clack- 
wannan and Kinross were satisfied with 
the Sher tis not coming there to do any 
thing tor them. 
stood that Lord Cullen was a very par. 
ticular friend to the last Adainistration, 
and he couid not therefore see the jus- 
tice of mmputing the eraat which he had 
received to party motives. Adverting 
tothe arguments uiced by a 


Mr Malesia Laing 


Le ari ed 


Lord agaiast the appointinent of the 

two new Professo at odin roh, 

he observed, that sim lar areuments 

might have been apphed with equal 

force against the appointment of Dr 


Biar, as Regius Professor of the Belle 
Lettres ; er of Dr Walker, as Regius 
Professor of Natural History. Those ap- 
portiments mre li} 


Caisla | Ls 


was W 
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not surprised that men who had belone. 
ed an Adminstration whe host 
iendly togLiterature that ever existed, 
aud by whom genius of every descrip. 
tion had been left to pine in w the 
Was Not Surprised that such men should 
condemn conduct so opposite to their 
own. 

Mr William Dundas defended the ap. 
pointment of the Sherifs. Sutber. 
land, m consequence of the distance «f 
the residence of the Sherif, justice was 
not only delayed, but not cone. ‘Tae 
County was So mies fiom sea to sev, 
§2 miles in the other direction; hed a 
population of 26,000 whalbitants. and 
ought to have a particular Sherut. Lord 
Reay, who had a large property in it, 
had devoted his life fur the last five 
years to procure that alteration, aad he 
lamented that whilst he had the oppor. 
tunity, from bis connection with Mins. 
ters, he had not endeavoured to aceom- 
plish so desirable au object. 

The Solicttor-General for Scotland cons 
tended that the dutics ot the Shricvalty 
were now as befure done by deputy, 
aod the learned Gentleman who bed 
been appomted ff of Sutheriang re- 
sided in Ediaburch, and could not bare 
given {us presence in the County for 
the time required bv Act of Pariament. 
As the matter bad been brought betore 
the House, be thought it shou.s be tally 
and fauly sifted, and therefore be mov- 
ed as an amendment, that there Lc laid 
before the House copies of al 
cial correspondence upon the subjects 
and of all representations made to the 
different Counties respecting the Sarie- 
Valties. 

Mr Canning did not approve of the 
grant of such a pension, at a time when 
Ministers were holding out to Scotlamd 
a plan for purifying its judicature. When 
a diffrence of opimion prevailed amongs! 
the Scots Judges upon that subject, cles 
ven out of ttecn being against it, & J 
only four for the plan, it was a Susp! 
cious circumstance, that one of the tour 
Was Singled out to receive the Pension. 
As to the Sherif for the County. ¢ 
Sutherland, it appeared that the new 
Sheriff resided tn Edinburgh, nor it 
appear that the administration of | 
tice was improved in that particular by 
the new appointment. 

After a few words from Mr Adam, 
his motion, with Mr Boyle’s amend- 
ment, were agreed to. Hils- 
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Historical Affairs, 


Rvprurke WITH AMERICA. 
N event has lately occurred, which 
is likely to produce a serious disa- 
greement betwixt Great Britain and the 
United States. ‘he followime account 
of this unlucky affair is stated to be cor- 
rect. 

It appears that some of the men be. 
longing to the Melampus British frt- 
gate, Which was lying otf Nortolk, had 
deseited, and openly paraded the streets 
in defiance of their officers. Application 
was made to the American Government 
to have them given up, but no satisfac 
tory answer could be obtained. Capt. 
Douglas of the Bellona, the senior 
Hritish oflicer on the station, having re- 
ccived information that some of these 
men had gone on board the Chesapeak 
American irigate, which was about to 
put to sea for the Mediterranean, or- 
dered the Leopard, of so guns, to cruize 
oli the Capes of Virginia, for the pur- 
pose of examining ber tor the deserters. 
On the 23d of June, Capt. Humphreys, 
ot the Leopard, tell in with the Chesa- 
peak, about four leagues from the land, 
out of the limits of the States, and sent 
vw boat with a Lieutenant, to acquaint 
Captain Barron, the American com- 
mander, that information had been ree 
ceived that some British deserters were 
on board the Chesapeak, and demanded 
permission to search for them, Com- 
modore Barron said, that his orders 
were most positive from his Govern. 
nent not to suffer any foreigner to mus- 
ter his ship’s company ; but that he 
would write an answer to Captain 
Humphreys, which he did, asserting that 
he had no deserters on board. As Capt. 
Hurmphievs knew that he had, he edg- 
ed down to the Chesapeak, hatled her, 
and said three times that he must obey 
Acmiral Berkeley's order. ‘The Ame- 
rican pretended not to hear what Capt. 
Huinphreys said. The Leopard fired 
one shot across her bows, and a second 
shot after a minute had elapsed ; and 
then,no satisfactory answer being given, 
the Leopard’s fire was opened upon her, 

August 1897, 


beginning with her foremost gun.—A 
broadside was next poured into her, but 
it was directed chiefly at her rigging.— 
‘The Chesapeak returned a few scatter- 
edguns. Commodore Barron then hail. 
ed, and orders were given to Cease fir- 
ing; but as he said he was oniy going 
to send a boat on board, it was sup- 
posed to be only an artifice to gain 
time, and orders were given to renew 
the fire, <Atter another broadside she 
struck. Commedore Barron wished to 
consider his ship as a prize 5 but Captain 
Humphreys repijed, he had nothing far- 
ther to du with her; that he lamented 
the necessity that had occurred of re- 
Verting to violent measures; and that 
ie he could render the Chesapeak any 
service, he would most cheerfully do it. 
Upon the Chesapeak being searched, 
three men were taken out who belong- 
ed to the Melampus, and one to the 
Halitax two more had been killed by 
the Leopard’s tire 5; one had been gun- 
ner of one of his Majesty’s ships, and 
had acted in the same capacity on board 
the Chesapeak. Many others were lett 
on board the American by Captair 

Humphreys, because they could not be 
identitied, 

‘The Chesapeak returned to Hampton 
roads, having received considerable da. 
mage trom the fire ofthe Leopard. ‘he 
loss of the American 1s variously report. 
ed,from 3 to$ men killed—trom 13 to 20 
wounded,—Captain Barron was slightly 
wounded with a splinter, 

The Americens admit the desertion 
of the men from the British ship—they 
admit that a remonstrance was made, 
in the latter end of May, or begtaning 
ot Tune, tothe Secretary of the navy or 
the United States ; but they state, that 
in consequence, the men were taken in- 
to custody and carried to Washington, 
where they underwent a recular exami- 
nation in the presence of Mr Erskine, 


the English Ambassador; and that, on 
the examination, they proved themselves 
to be citizens of the United States, born 
at or near Baltimore ; and that they 


had 
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had been pressed into the British ser- 
vice in Hawpton roads. How tar this 
statement be true, remains to be ascer- 
tuned; the British Government having 
as yet received io certain accounts of 
the transaction. 

The officers of the Chesapeak pre. 
sented a memorial against Commodore 
Barron, stating their desire to have 
fought the Leopard, andentreating that 
the Commodore might be put under ar- 
rest; which has been done, and 4 com- 
mittce #f enquiry 1s sitting upon him. 
Captain Decatur is appointed to com- 
mand the Chesapeak. ‘Vhe American 
Government, it is said, were wel! aware 
that the shop would be searched, and 
had amply supplied her with every ne- 
eessary to maintain an action; she had 
23 long 18-pouadeis, and 12 42 pound 
carronades mounted and loaded; her 
crew consisied of goo men. 

When the event was Known in Nor. 
folk ,itoccasioned a considerable terment. 
‘The inhabuants entered into some vio- 
lent resolutions, and prohibited all com- 
tnumeation with our ships. Lhe mob 
burnt upwards of 20¢ water casks be- 
longing tothe Melampus. 

‘Lhe American populace, it) should 
seem tcom thei own papers, wall be sa- 
tisied with nothing short of plunging 
Into a war with this country. ‘They 
seem unwilling to leave any chance of 
amicable adjustinent between the Go- 
veruments. All the mosi vielent and 
scurruous epithets that are to be found 
inthe English language, aye heaped up- 
on this country, Public meetings have 
been heid in almost all the towns, and 
cach seems to be desirous of distin- 
gushing itself by superior mtem- 
perance and fury of ils resolutions, No 
pilot was sutered to go on board the 
British shops of war; all communication 
wis stopped, and no supplies whatever 
of water or provisions granted. In con. 
sequence of the latter order, it is) satd, 
the English had threatened to lay their 
ships alongside of Hampton, and enforce 
the necessary supplies, 

It appears that Char.cstown was in a 
state of the greatest alarin and conster- 
nation; that meetings had been held, 
and resolutions of the most violent kid 
resorted to. ‘Lhe Commanders of the 
E.nqis’) squadron had beea hung up in 
etligy, and afterwards burnt. or 
der for wearing meurning, by the exhi- 
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bition of a crape round the arm for tes 
days, had been very attend 
ed to; and a Scotsman, in ridicule o: 
the ceremony, tied a Crape round th- 
neck of hie dog. This piece of mock. 
ery so enraged the mob, that they put 
the poor animal to death, and then pro. 
ceeded to the punishment of its master, 
Whom they first proposed to tar and fer. 
ther ; instead of which, however, they 
took him to a pump, and drenched hia 
till he was nearly dead. 

The following proclamation on the 
subject has been published by the Pre. 
sident ot the United States: 

PROCLAMATION. 
By Thomas Fefferson, President of the Unit. 
ed States of America, 

During the war which, for some time, 
has unhappily prevailed among the 
Powers of Europe, the United States of 
America, firm in their principles of 
peace, have endeavoured, by justice, by 
aregulas discharge of all their national 
and social duties, and by every trendly 
oijice their situation has admitted, to 
miatntain, with all the belligerents, their 
accustomed relations of friendship, hos- 
pitality, and commercial intercourse, 
no pirtin the questions winch 
animate those Powers against eaci 
ther, nor permitting themselves to ¢n- 
tertain a wish but for the restoration of 
general peace, they have observed wita 
faith the neutrality they assumed, 
and they beieve that no instance of 
departure from its duties can be justly 
inputed to them by any nation. A tree 
Use of their harbours and waters, Uie 
means of refitting and of refreshment, 
of succour to their sick and suffering, 
have, at all times, and on equal princi- 
ples, been extended to all, and this too 
amidst a constant recurrence of acts 0! 
inskbordination to the laws, of violence 
to the persons, and of trespasses on the 
property of our citizens, committed by 
officers of the belligerent parties recel- 
ved among us. In trath, these abuses 
of the laws of hospitality have, wu tew 
exceptions, become habitual to tee 
Commanders of the British armed ves: 


na 


seis hovering on our consts, an 
quentine our harbours. ‘They have been 
the subrect of repeated representations 
tothe Government. Assurances ave 
been given that proper orders shy 
strain them within the limit of the rigats, 
and of the respect dus to a friendly 4 

tion, 
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tion; bus thase orders and assurances 
have been without effect; and no in- 
stance of punishment for past wrongs has 


taken place. At length, a deed, tran- 
mT i scending all we have hitherto seen or 
= ne suffered, brings the public sensibility to 
| a serious crisis, and our torbearance to 
a necessary pause, A frigate of the U 
act d nited Stat TCS, trusting toa state of peaee, 
: and leaving her barbour on a distant ser- 
- vice, has been surprised and attacked 
: by a British vessel of superior fores, one 

he ot asi juadron then lying ia waters, 
on 4 ind covering the transac tion, and has 
been disabled from service, With the 

loss of a number of men in killed and 
wounded, This enorunty Was noton, ly 
i without any provocation or justifiable 

aC cause, but was committed with the a- 
he vowed purpose of taking bv force, froin 
aship of war belonging to the United 
oa States, a part of her crew 3 and that no 
by circumstance might be wanting to mark 
nal its character, it had been previously as- 
ily certuned, that the seamen demanded 
to were Native citizens of the wh ited States. 
Having cffected his purpose, he rcturn- 
ed to anchor with his within 
our jurisdiction,  Hospitalitv, under 
mn id such circumstances, ceases to be a duty; 
'. and a continuance of it, with such un- 
controuled abuses, would tend only, by 
multiplying and trrit. itrons, to 
ba bring on a rupture between the two na- 
| tions. Thisextreme resort is qually 
as Opposite to the interests of both, as it is 
assurances of the most fricadiy dis- 
C positions on the part of the British Go- 
me cal vernment, in the midst of which this 
nt, outrage has been cormitted. In this 
the subject cannot but present it- 
elt to that Goverument, and strengthen 
ge “ the motives to an honourable reparation 
: ay of the wrong which has been done, and 
'o that effectual controul of ite Naval 
( anders, which alone can justify 
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Che he exercise of those hospitalitues it 4s 
Constrained to discontinue. 
a In consideration of these circumstan- 
ces, and of the ri ght of every nation to 
reculate ats own police, to provide for 
peace, and fo: the satetv of its citi. 
“ @ éoAs, and consequently to refuse the ad- 
armed ve scels into its har 
ive bouss Or waters, eviber ia such numbers 
erufsuch deseriptions as are inconsis- 
with these, or with the mainten- 


of the authorite of the laws, I have 
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thought proper, in pursuance of the au- 
thorities specially given by law, to Issue 
this my Proclamation, hereby requiring 
all armed vessels bearing commission 
under the Government of Great Britain, 
pow within the waters or harbours of 
the United States, immediately, and 
without any delay, to depart trom the 
same, and interdicting the entrance of 
all the said harbours and wateyss to the 
said aimed vessels, and to ail othess 
bearme commissions under the author- 
ty of the British Government. 

And if said vessels, or any of them, 
shall fail to depart as aforesaid, or if 
they, or any others, so interdicted, shalb 
hereafter enter the harbours or waters 
aforesatd, Ido, im that case, forbid alk 
intercourse with them, or any of them, 
thei officers or crews, and do prohibit 
ali supphes and aid from being furnish- 
ed to them or any of them, 

And I do declare and make known, 
that if any person from, or within the 
jurisdic tional limits of the United States, 
shall attord any aid to any such vessel, 
contrary to the prohibition contamed 
in this Proclamation, either in repauing 
any such vessel, or in furnishing her, 
her officers, or crew with suppiies of 

any hiad, ur iu any manner whatsoever, 
or if any pilot shall assist In navigating 
any of the said armed vessels, unless it 
be for the purpose of carrying them, in 
the first instance, beyond the lumits and 
jurisdiction of the U nited States, or un- 
less it be in the case of a vessel forced 
by distress, or charged with public dis- 


patches,as herein after provided for,such 
person or pei rsorns shall, on conviction, 
suler ali the pains and penalties by the 


laws provided far such offences, 
Aad 1 do hereby enjoin and require 

all persons bearing office, civil or mili- 
tary, within or nuder the authority of 
the Umited States, and all others, 
gens or anhebrtants thereof, or being 
within the same, with vigilance and 
promptitude to exert their respective 
ou horiti and to be aiding and assist. 
ing to the carryingot this Proclamation, 
and every pai t thereof, into tull effect. 
neve rthele 3s, Phat if any 


Prov ile 
euch vessel shall be forced into the har- 


bour: or waters of the United States, 
y distress, by the @angers of the sea, 
iv by the pu ruit of an enemy, or shall 


emer them cha rged with dispa! ches or 
business from their Government, or 
shabl 
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shall be a public packet for the convey- 
ance of letters and dispatches, the Com- 
manding Oificer immediately reporting 
his vessel to the Collector of the Dis- 
trict, stating the object or causes of en- 
tering the said harbours or waters, and 
conforming himself to the regulations in 
that case prescribed under the authority 
of the laws, shall be allowed the benefit 
of such regulations respecting repairs, 
supplies, stay, intercuurse and departure, 
as shall be permitted under the same 
authority. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused 
the Seal of the United States to be af 
fixed to these presents, and signed the 
same. 

Given at the City of Washington, the 

2d day of July 1807, and of the 


sovereignty and independence of 


the United States the thirty first. 
‘THOMAS JEFFERSON, esident, 


The President has aiso convened Con- 
gress for the 2sth of October, as he has 
not the power to declare war, or even 
lay on an embargo, without its authori- 
tv. Meanwhile, the British Minister, 
Mr Erskine, accompanied by Captain 
Douglas, of the Bellona, had arrived at 
Washington, and the Revenge schooner 
had been ordered by the President to be 
in readiness to sail with dispatches for 
England. The answer will be received 
beiore the meeting of Congress, and will 
decide the question of Peace or War. 
Preparations are, however, making with 
the greatest vigour, for the latter ex 
tremitv. The sea ports are to be for 
tihed, fifty gun boats are be equipped, 
and militia ordered to be em. 
bodied. 

How little cause, however, there was 
for all this fuss, will appear from the or- 
aerof Admiral Berkeley itself, which is 
as follows: 


** Whereas many seamen, subjects of 
his Britannic Majesty, and serving as 
such in his ships and vessels, to wit, 
Belleisle, Bellona, ‘Vriuamph, Chiches- 
ter, Haliiax, and Zembla cutter, hile 
at anchor in the Chesapeak, deserted 
and entered on board the United States 
frigate, called the Chesapeak, and open- 
ly paraded the streets of Norfoik, in 
sight of their Officers, under the Ame- 
rican flag, protected by the Magistrates 
of the town, andthe recruiting officer 


-bclonging to the above-mentioned A. 
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merican frigate, which Magistrates and 
Naval Officers refused giving them up, 
although demanded by his Britannic 
Majesty's Consul, as well as the Cap. 
tains of the ships from which the said 
men had deserted ; the Captains and 
Commanders of his Majesty’s ships and 
vessels under my command are there. 
tore hereby required and directed, in 
case of meeting with the American fri. 
gate Chesapeak, at sea, and without the 
limits of the United States, to shew to 
the Captain of her this order, and to re. 
quire to search for the same; and if a 
similar demand should be made by the 
American, he is to be permitted to 
search for any deserters from their ser. 
Vice, according to the customs and u- 
sage of civilized nations, on terms of 
peace and amity with each other, 
** Given under my hand, at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, 1st June, 1807. 
G. C. BERKELEY.” 
“To the respective Captains and 
Commanders of his Majesty’s 
ships and vessels on the North 
American station.” 
The British Government must wish 
to have this unhappy difference accom. 
modated, and it would seem that they 
expect that it will be accommodated, 
A Committee of the merchants trading 
to America have had an interview with 
the Secretary of State (Mr Canning) on 
the subject, and a most sincere disposi- 
tion has been manifested by the Hon, 
Secretary to preserve the most friendly 
intercourse between the two countries ; 
but as no detailed account of the transac- 
tion, which causes so much alarm, had 
reached Government, it was impossible 
to say 'o whom the blame attached. In 
order to facilitate the ends of strict JUs- 
tice, however, Mr Canning has, in 
interview wth Mr Munro, the Minister 
from the United States, agreed, thet 
should it ultimately appear that bare 
could be attributed to the Commance' 
of one or the other ship, such reparation 
should be made, as the nature ot the 
case might require, by the Governmers 
of the offending party. Here the bus'- 
ness reste for the present. 


— 
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possession of the town of Cvlonia del 
Sacramento, opposite Kucnos Ayres, on 
the oth ot March, a ceiachment of the 
gsth regt. and the ligut brigade, with 
some artillery, under the cominand ot 
Lieut.-Col. Pack, were emba:ked at 
Moute Video for the expedition ; but 
owin, to blowing weother and the loss 
of a transport, the troops could not 
reach their destination till the 15th, 
when a flag of truce was sent ashore 
previous to the disembarkation of the 
troops, announcing the sentiments of 
Sir Samuel! Auchmuty’s proclamation to 
the inhabitants of Monte Video; and a 
bout ha't past five the detachment of the 
osth were landed; the weather at that 
time was so unfavourable, with heavy 
rain, that Colonel Pack deterred landing 
the remainder till next day, as not a 
singie gun, nor any force, was there to 
oppose him ; and the rest of the light 
brigade, with the artillery, were landed 
onthe 16th. ‘Che Commandant of the 
town, and a Captain of the militia, the 
only military there, escaped before the 
troops landed, 

A dispatch from Sir Samuel Auch- 
muty, dated Monte Video, April 26th, 
contains the following account of an at- 
iack on our troops at Colonia: 

“| have received a dispatch from 
Jneut. Col. Pack, at Colonia, informing 
me that the enemy, reco strong, had 
inade an attempt on his post, at one 
ociock in the morning of the 22d in- 
stant. [he attack commerced on an 
advanced guard, and immediately after 
on the lines. ‘The troops on duty sup- 
ported the post untill the corps got un- 
der arms, which they did with great 
aacrit and instantly ciled the as- 
sailants one pursued them to the vil- 
lage of Real, ahout three miles irom the 
town. At dav-light no enemy was to 
be seen for many miles.—We had not a 
man killed in this affair. Major ‘Trotter, 
Commander of the L ight Battalion, and 
Capt. Wiligress, of the Artillery, with 
‘corporal, are wounded. Lam sorry 
to add, that these valuable officers have 
suffered severelv. Major ‘Trotter is 
wounced in the body, and Capt. Wiil- 
£'ess has the bone of his arm shattered. 

The enemy's loss is unknown, Eight 
hulled, and as many wounded, were 
on the feld.—As Colonel Pack re ports 
that his works are in a re spectable state 
of deience, and as the seinforcements 
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would reach him immediately after the 
date of his letter, 1 am under no appre- 
hension tor the safety of his post.” 

It appes's fteom private letters, that 
the Spaniards who were suifered to re- 
main at Monte Video, after its capture, 
cont ived to secrete in their houses a 
quantity of arms and ammunition, for 
the purpose. no doubt, of attempting an 
Insurrectién but their plans were time. 
ly discove red, and the arms and ammu- 
nition seized. Since that affeir, an or- 
der had been issued by the Governor, 
that no Spaniard should be avsent from 
home aiter eight o’clock in the evening, 
on the pain ot being severely punished. 

At the date of the last accounts, no 
attempt hod been made upon Buenos 
Ayres, where the Spanish torce was esti. 
mated at from 18 to‘20,coo men. Our 
force at Monte Video was about 4000 
Fifteen English vessels are stated to 
have been taken and carried into Bue- 
nos Ayres. A letter from an Officer at 
Monte Video, dated Muy 18th, states 
as follows :— 

“© General Whitlock, accompanied 
by Gen. Gower, Co!, Torrens, and his 
Staff, arrived in the Thisbe frigate, the 
ioth inst. after a passage of two months 
trom Portsmouth, and a company of 
Royal Artillery was landed just now 
from the ‘Thisbe ; the transports with 
troops under her convoy, are hourly ex- 
pected, as well as the transports with 
General Craufurd. A Spanish Gentle- 
min and his servant were executed on 
the 27th uit. tor endeavouring to entice 
some of the gth light dsagoonsto join 
the Spanish army. “The scheme was to 
disguise the dragoons, so 4s to pass the 
gates; but the cragoons, like good 
informed their officer ot the 
scheme, and the Spania rds were secured 
at the © ate by an oi.cer and two men, 
stationed fer the urpose. goth re- 
ciment yesterday for Coloma, 
in readiness for the attack when Gene- 
ral Craufurd arrives. Every entsance 
to Buenos Ayres is stopped by innu- 
merabie quantities of builo 
gainst which itis almost t 
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noy us much. However, we are in 
hich spirits, and shall muster, when the 
reinforcements arrive, altogether, at 
least 12,000 men. Lvery thing here, 
except provisions, is extremely dear 5 
for a pewter pint cup they ask a dollar 
and a half. A negro will not go an er- 
rand, or Carry a paree} ever so short a 
distance, under a quarter of a dollar, 
and if it weighs r2!b. they will not take 
Jess than halt a dollar. A small curry- 
powder bottle of mustard they charge 
adollar for. I send you for your peru- 
sal, a literary South American curiosity, 
a Monte Video Gazette and Prospectus, 
published by subscription, by some Gen. 
tlemen who brought out the types from 
London. It isto be continued weekly.” 


TREATIES OF PEACE, 


In our last Magazine (p.s49.) we sta- 
ted that treaties of peace had been ac- 
tually signed between France, Russia, 
and Prussia. ‘These treaties (which we 
give neatly at length) have been laid be- 
fore the French Senate, and are publish. 
ed in the French papers; though no 
oficial intimation of them has yet Leen 
made to the British Ministers. 


‘Tarary of Peace letween France and 
Russia. 

After enumerating the titles of the 
respective plenipotentiarics, the treaty 
proceeds as tol.ows 

Aart. From the day of exchanging 
catification of the preseut treaties, 
there shail be perfect peace and amity 
between his Myesty the Emperor of the 
trench, and Ning of Italy, and his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of a!l the Russias. 

2. Hostiliies shall immediately cease 
at all points by sea or land, as soon as 
the intelligence of the present treaty 
shall be otncially received. In the 
meanwhile, the High Contractiag Par- 
ties shall ctspaitch couriers extraordi- 
nary to their respective Generals and 
Commanders. 

3. All ships of war or vessels belong. 
ing to the Hig’, Contracting Portes or 
their subjects, which mey be captured 
after the signing of thts treaty, shall 
be restored. Ti case of these vessels 


being suid, the value shall be returned. 

4. Out of esteen. for his Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias, ond to af- 
tord to hima preof ef bis sincere desire 
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to unite both nations in the bands o¢ 
immutable confidence and friends\»p, 


the Emperor Napoleon wishes that ai] 


the countries, towns, and territory, cou. 
quered from the King of Prussia, the 
ally of his Majesty the Emperor of all 
the Russias, should be restored, namely, 
that part of the Duchy of Magdeburg, 
&c. (here enumerating the whole teri. 
tories specified in the first article of the 
treaty with Prussia.) The other articles 
down to the rath relate to Dantazick and 
the duchy of Warsaw, and are precisely 
the same as in the Prussian treaty. 

1a. Uheir Highnesses the Dukes of 
Saxe Cobourg, Oldenburg and Meck. 
lenburgh Schwerin, shail each of them 
Le restored to the complete and quiet 
possession of their estates; but the 
ports 1) the Duchies of Oldenburg and 
Mecklenburgh shall remain postes- 
sion of brench garrisons till the defin:. 
tive treaty shall be signed between 
France and Eugland. 

13 His Majesty the Emperor Napo- 
leon accepts of the mediation of the Em. 
peror of all the Russias, in order to ne- 
gociate and conclude a deiinitive treaty 
of peace between France and England, 
however, only upon condition, that 
this mediation shall be accepted by 
England in one month after the ex. 
change of the ratification of the present 
treaty. 

14. ‘Che Emperor of all the Russias, 
being desirous on his part to maniiest 
how ardently he desires to establish the 
most intimate and lasting relations be 
tween the two emperors, acknowledges 
his Majesty Joseph Napoleon, King ¢! 
Napies, aud his Majesty Louis Nepe- 
leon King of Holland. . 

rz. ‘The Emperor of all the Russias 
acknowledges the Confederation of the 
Rhine, the present state of the posses 
sions of the Princes belonging to if, ane 
the tities of those which were confel: 
red upon them by the act of Conicds 
ration, or by the subsequent treaties ©: 
accession, His said Majesty a'so pro 
mises, information being communiceted 
to him en the part of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, to acknowledge those sovereigrs 
who hereatter become Members o! 
the Confederation, according to thei 
rank specified in the act of confedera- 
tion. 

16. The Emperor of all the Russ’ 
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sovereignty to the Lordship of Javer, 
iy East Friesland, to his Majesty the 
Kung of Holland. 

‘The present treaty of peace shall 

a ‘mutual ly binding and in force for 
lis Majesty the King ot Naples, Joseph 
Napuleon; his M ijesty Louis Napo- 
leut ng of Holland; and the Sove- 
reigas ot the Confederation of the 
Rhine, in alance with the Emperor 
Napoieon. 

15. The Emperor ofall the Russias 
alsa acknowledges his Imperal High. 
ness Prince Jerome Napoleon, as King 
vt Westphalia. 

19. Phe kingdom of Westphalia shall 
consist of the provinces ceded by the 
King of Prussia ou the Jett bank of the 
Live, and other States at present in the 
poasession of his Majesty the Emperor 
Napoleon, 

zo. His Majesty the Emperor of all 
the Kussias engayes to recognize the 
lunits which shall be determined by his 
Majesty the Emperor Napoleon, in pur- 
suance of the foregomg 17th Article, 
avd the cessions of his Majesty the 
King of Prussia (which shall be notuh- 
edto his Majesty the Emperor of all 
the Russias,) together with the state 
of possession resulting therefrom to the 
Sovereigns for whose behalf they shall 
have been established. 

tt. All hostilities shall immediately 
cease between the troops of his Majesty 
the Emperor ofall the Russias and those 
ot the Grand Seignior, at all points, 
wherever official iteliigence shall 
rive ot the signing of this treaty. ‘The 
Ihe sh Contracting Parties shall, without 
delay, dispatch couriers extraordinary, 
to convey the intelligence, with the ut- 
most possible expedition, to the respec- 
live nerals and Comranders. 

22. The Russian troops shall be with. 
dyawn trom the provinces of Maldavia; 
but the said provinces may not be occu- 

pied by the Grand Seignior, till after 
th: exchan ge of the ratificat ions of the 
tulure Definitive Treaty of Peace be- 
tween Russia and the Ottom an Porte. 

23. Phe Emperor of all the Russias 
accepts the mediation of his Majesty 
France nd Kn ig of 
“the purpose of negociating a 
peace mus and hon 
the tivo powers, and of 
©same. ‘The respec 
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shail be agreed upon Ly the two pow- 
ers concerned, there to open the vegoe 
ciations, and to proceed therewith. 

2g. Lie periods, within which the 
high contrecting partics shall withdraw 
their troops fiom the places which they 
are to evacuate, as also the manner in 
which the diferent stipulations con- 


tained in the present treaty shall be 


executed, shall be settled by special a- 

25. His Majesty the Emperor of the 
Preuch, Kiag of Italy, and ins Majesty 

he Emperor of ail the Rusoigs, mutu- 
ally ensure to each other the sategrity 
of iheie possessions, and of those of the 
powers included in this present treaty, 
in the state in which they are now set. 
tled, or further to be settled, pursuant 
to the above stipulations, 

26. Mhe prisoners shall be restored in 
amass, aud without any cartel of ex- 
change, on both sides, 

27. The commercial relations be- 
tween the French Empire, the kingdom 
ef Italy, the Kingdoms of Naples and 
Iloliand, and the Contederated States 
of the Rhine, on the one side, and the 
empire of Russia on the other, shall be 
replaced on the same footing as before 
the war. . 

28. The ceremonial between the two 
Courts of the Thuilleries and Peters- 
Largh, with respect to each other, and 
also their respective Ambassadors, Mi- 
nisters, and Eavovs, mutually accredit- 
ed to each other, shall be placed on the 
footing of complete equality and re- 
ciprocity. 

2y. The present treaty shall be ratifi- 
ed by his M.jesty the Emperor of the 
French, King of Italy, and lis Majesty 
the Emperor of all the Russias ; the ra- 
tifications shall be exchanged in this 
city within the space of tour days. 

Done at ‘Vilsit, 7th July, (2sth 
June,) 1307. 
C. Mavaicre 
Benevento. 
Prince ALEX. Kove akin. 
Prince Dimites Lavancr: 
STROFE. 
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mated by the same desire of putting an 
end to the calamities of war, have for 
that purpose appointed Plenipotentia- 
ries, namely, on the part of his Majes 
ty the Emperor of France and King of 
Italy, and Protector of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, M. Ch. Maurice 
"Talleyrand, Pronce of Beneveatuo, Great 
Chamberlaim, and Minster tor Foreign 
Affairs, &c. &c.3 and on that of his 
Majesty the King of Prussia, M. le 
Marshal Count de Kilkreuth, Knight 
of the Prussian Orders of the Black and 
Red Eagles; Count Van Goltz, his 
Counsellor, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to his Ma- 
jestv the Emperor of all the Russias, 
and Kaight of the Prussian Order of the 
Black Eagle aiter the exchange 
of their several tul. powers, have agreed 
on the following 


ARTICLES: 


Agr. 1. From the day of the exchange 
of the Ratification of the present ‘Trea- 
ty, there shall be a perfect peace and 
amity between his Majesty the Empe- 
ror of the Prench and King of Italy, and 
his Majesty the Ning of Prussia. 

2. Phat part of the Duchy ot Magde- 
burg which hes on the right bank of 
the Elbe; the of Preignitz: the 
Uker Mark; and the Neumark ot Bran. 
denburg, with the exception of the 
Circle of Rothus in Lower Lusatia ; 
the Duchy of Pomerania; Upper, Lower, 
and New Silesia, with the County of 
Glatz; the part of the district of Neisse, 
which lies to the north of the road from 
Driesen to Schneidermuhl, and to the 
north of the line passing from Schnei- 
cermuhl by Waldau to the Vistula, and 
to the frontiers of the Circle of Brauns- 
berg ; Pomerelia; the Island of Nogat; 
and the country on the right bank ofthe 
Vistula, and the Nogat to the west of 
Old Prussia, and the worth of the Circle 
of Culmar; finaly, the Kingdom of 
Prussia, as it was on the gst January 
1772. shall be restored to his Majesty 
the King of Prussia, with the fortresses 
of Spandau, Stettin, Custrin, Glogau, 
Bresiau, Schwei! Neisse, Boig, 
Cosel, Glatz, an! Graudentz 3 and, in 
all the places, citsdels, castles, 
anv toits, of the above mentioned, shall 
be restored in the state in which they 
at present are. 

3. Lhe King of Prussia acknowledges 
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the King of Naples, Joseph Napoleon ; 
the King of Holland, Louis Napoleon ; 
and his Impenal Highness Prince Je. 
rome Napoleon, as King of Westphalia, 

4- The King of Prussia, in like man. 
ner, acknowledges the Confederation of 
the Rhine, and present state of the pos. 
Sessions of the Sovereigus of which it 
Is composed, and the titles which have 
been bestowed on therm, either by the 
Act of Coniederation, or by subsequent 
treaties, His said Majesty likewise en. 
gages to acknowledge those Sovereigns 
who in future shall become members of 
the said Confederation, and the titles 
they may receive by their treaties of 
accession. 

5. The King of Prussia cedes, in full 
right of property and sovereignty, to 
the Kings, Grand Dukes, and Princes, 
who shall be pointed out by his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of the French and 
King of Italy, all the Duchies, Mer. 
graviates, Principalities, Counties, and 
Lordships, and, in general, all the ter. 
ritories and domains, and all territorial 
property, of whatever kind, or by what- 
ever title possessed by the King of Prus- 
sia, between the Rhine and the Elbe, 
at the commencement or the present 
war, 

6. The kingdam of Westphalia shall 
consist of the provinces ceded by bis 
Majesty the King of Prussia, and of o- 
ther states which are at present im pos 
session of his Majesty the Emperor Na- 
poleon. 

The King of Prussia renounce’, 
for himself, his heirs, aod successors, all 
actual or future rights which he has of 
may acquire, rst, ‘l’o all territory, with- 
out exception, situate between the Elbe 
and the Rhine; 2d, ‘Vo all possessions 
ot his Majesty the King of Saxony, and 
of the House of Anhalt, situate oo the 
right bank of the Elbe. On the other 
hand, all rights or claims of the states 
situate between the Rhine and the Elbe, 
to the possessions of his Majesty the 
King of Prussia, as they are defined by 
the present treaty, shall be for ever ¢x- 
tincuished and annulled. 

$. The King of Prussia cedes the 
Circle of Rothus, in Lower Lusatia, 1 
his Majesty the King of Saxony, with 
full right of proprietorship and sove- 
reignty. 

9. Che King of Prussia renounce 


for ever, possession of all the province’ 
whicd 
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which formerly constituted part of the 
kingdom of Poland, and have at diffe- 
reat periods Come under the dominion 
of Prussia, excepting Exrmeland, and 
the country to the westot ancient Prus- 
sia, to the east of Pomerania and the 
Neumark, to the north of the circle of 
Kalm, and a line which passes from the 
Vistula, by Waldaw to Schneidermuhl, 
passes along the boundaries of the circle 
of Bromberg, and the road from Schnei- 
dermuhl to Driesen 3; which provinces, 
with the town and citadel of Graudentz, 
and the villages ot Neudorf, Parneken 
and Surerkorzy, shall be possessed, with 
all right of sovereignty, by the King of 
Prussia. 

Che King of Prussia renounces, 
in like manner, tor ever, possession of 
the city ot Dautzic. 

11. The provinces which the King of 
Prussia renounces in the oth Article, 
shail be possessed, with all right of pro- 
perty and sovereignty, by his Majesty 
the King of Saxony, under the title of a 
Dukedom of Warsaw, and governed ac- 
cording to a constitution which shall 
secure the liberties and privileges of the 
people of that duchy, and be confor. 
mable to the tranquility of the neigh- 
bouring States. 

12. ‘To secure a connection and com- 
munication between the kingdom of 
Saxony and the duchy of Warsaw, the 
free use of a military road shall be grant- 
ed to the King of Saxony through the 
states of his Majesty the King of Prussia; 
this road, the number of troops which 
shall pass through it at one time, andthe 
places at which they shall halt, shall be 
settled by a particular agreement be- 
tween the t#o Sovereigns, under the 
mediation of France. 

13. The navigation of the river Ness, 
and the canal of Bromberg, from Drie- 
sen to the Vistula, and back, shall re- 
main free from any toll. 

14. In order to establish, as much as 
possible, natural boundaries between 
Kussia and the duchy of Warsaw, the 
territory between the present bounda- 
ries of Russia, from the Bug to the 
mouth of the Lassosna, and a line which 
passes from the said mouth, and along 
the channel of that river, the channel of 
the Bobra to its mouth, the channel of 
the Narew, from its mouth to the Surad, 
the channel of the Lissa to its source 
hear the village of Mien, and of the two 


neighbouring arms of the Nurzuck, ri- 
August 1897, 
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sing near that village, and the channel 
of the Nurzuck itself to its mouth, and 
lastly, along the channel of the Bug, up 
the stream, tothe present boundaries of 
Russia, shall for ever be incorporated 
with the Russian Empire, 

15. The city of Dantzic, with a ter- 
ritory of two miles in circumference, to 
be restored to its former independence 
under the protection of the King of 
Prussia, and the King of Saxony; and 
to be governed by the rules by which it 
was governed when it ceased to be its 
own mistress. 

16. Neither the King of Prussia nor 
the King of Saxony shall obstruct the 
navigation of the Vistula, by any pro- 
hibition, nor by any customs, or im- 
posts whatever. 

17. Phe city, port, and territory of 
Dantzic shall be shut up, during the 
present maritime war, against the trade 
and navigation of Great Britain. 

18. ‘he engagements, debts, or obli« 
gations of any nature whatsoever, which 
the King of Prussia may have contracts 
ed prior to the present war, as posses~ 
sor of the countries, estates, and reve- 
nues, which his Majesty renounces in 
the present treaty, shall be ratilied by 
the new possessors, without any reserva 
tion whatsoever. 


19. The funds which belong to pri-_ 


vate persons, or public, religious, civil, 
or military associations, in the countries 
which the King of Prussia renounces 
by the present treaty, shail neither 
be confiscated nor attached; but the 
proprietors of the funds or capitals 
shall be at liberty to dispose of the same. 
The titles of property, documents, and 
in general all papers, which relate to the 
countries, or territories, dominions, as 
well as the maps and plans of the strong 
places, citadels, castles, and forts, seat- 
ed in the above-mentioned countries, 
are to be delivered up by the Commis- 
sioners of his said Majesty within three 
months after the exchange of the ratih- 
cation of this treaty, to Commuissianers 
of his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon, 
with regard to the countries seated on 
the leit bank of the Rhine; and to 
Commissiuners of his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Russia, of his Majesty the 
King of Saxony, and of the city of 
Dantzic, with regard to all countries 
which their said Majesties and the city 
ot Dantzic are in future to possess, by 
virtue of the present compact. 
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o. Until the day ofthe ratification of 


the future definitive treaty of peace be 


tween France and Eneland, all the 
countries under the dominion ot lis 
Mijestv the King of Prussia, without 
anv exception whatsoever, shail be shut 
agatist the trade and navigation of tie 
English. No shipment to be made 
from anv Prussian port tor the British 
isles or colonies; nor shall any ship 
which sailed trom Eneland, or bereolo- 
nies, be admittedinto any Vrussian port. 

2t. Phe prisoners of war, taken on 
both sides, are to be returned without 


anv exchange, and im miss, aS soon as 


circumstances shall permit, 
Done at Tilsit, the yth of July 1899. 
C. MM. 
Piince of Benevento, 
Count KALKREUTH, 
Field Maishal, 
Avousrus Count Gourz. 

‘The ratifications ot this treaty were 
exchanged at KNouingsberg the 12th 
July 1807. 

On this most amportant subject, the 
annibtl ition of the fourth coalition,swhich 
has conscudated she power of Bona- 
parte on the Continent, we may be per- 
muted to make remarks. 

The treaty woh Prussia as rema ka- 
ble tora principle by which Bonaparte 
hopes to give a mortal shock and blow 
to all Coahtions. He has made Aily 
prev upon Ally, given part ct the ter- 
ritories of Prussia to Russta, and thus 
cousummated ber misery and haumilia- 
tron by making her the victim both of 
friend and foe. 

Prussia is now reduced to the lowest 
rank among the powers of Europe, and 
only possesses a precarious existence as 
a Nation, at the will and peasure of 
Bonaparte. It searcelv cichteen 
months since Prussia held her hands 
the Fate of Europe! It she had taken 
a decided part against France betore 
the Caprulation ot Ulm, or even betore 
the Battle of Austerinz, the Indepen- 
dence ot Eurepe might have been se- 
cured; but she suffered the favouralle 
moment to pass by, and & required no 
extraordina:y degree ot political tore- 
sight to prec ct the cons: quences which 
have since 

To dwell upon the causes that have 
led to the ruin of Prussia, 1s an ungra- 
cious task. It 3s not to aggravate her 
misery that we say, those causes are to 
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be tound in her previous acquiescence 
in the projects and policy of France,— 
1) her jealousy of Austriag—tn her ex. 
pectations of belag raised, by the assist. 
ance of France, tothe rank of beings the 
first Power in Germanyv—in her belies 
that the interests of France were iden. 
tined with her own, ang that the as. 
grandisement of Prussia was necessary 
to the security of France. Her svstem 
of peace was her ran. Had she jomed 
Austria in time, the power of Bona- 
parte would have been annililated, and 
Germany would have reniained tree 
and independent. 

The policv which led tothe forma. 
tion of the Rhenisli Confederacy, was, 
it must be contessed, diibelically pro. 
found. It cements and confirms the in. 
fluence of France over Germany, by di- 
viding Germany against herseli, Bona. 
parte has made Gerwan act against 
German—the Bavarian act against the 
Austrian—the Saxon against the Hes. 
sian—the Bavarian and the Saxon a- 
gainst the Prussian. He has sown the 
seeds of jealousy and hatred between 
Prussia and the Confederacy, aid Aus- 
tria and the Contederacy 3 and the Con- 
federates, whatever be therr Sent. 
ments of cach other, must remain unit- 
ed and chedient to his commancs. It 
is this Contederacy that has rendered 
the German Empire a matlieabis ore io 
his hands, which he mav s} 
shion as he pleases. shall we see 
the ancient Princes and Houses ot 
give place ta the homies, 
race of the Bonapartes and Beanharnos,; 
and (strange reverse of fortune. ie 
country ia which the Pride ot Famiy 
was Carried to an extent unexamopled 
any Otner part ol the world, is destined 
to be governed by the lowest of thet 
kind, 

Phe Treaty with Russia was s 2" 
ed five davs betore the ‘Preaty be- 
tween France and Prussia, 
fact contams all the arrangements t 
which the King of Prussia was after 
wards forced to subscribe, as a matter 
of course, ‘The dismemberment of the 
Prussian “Verritories was, it appeal’s 
previously settled between the Lmperer 
Alexander and Bonaparte, and the King 
of Prussia had no choice but to ayree 
to the prescribed conditions. Bopa- 
parte appears now to have accomp:)' 
ed all his objects of continental ambi- 

tion. 
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wor. Py the Peace of Presburgh, he es- 
ta! shed his influence over the South 
of Lurope—bv the Peace of he 
his extenuved it over the North as 
far as the confines of Russia. ‘The two 
creat military powers, Austiia and 
Prussia, are reduced to a situation in 
which they can oppose no effectual re- 
Sistance ta apy bew plan et partition 
which he mav form; and Russia, tho’ 
sie Makes COuceSssions to 
as peace cimust ¢ xclud 

ed trom all interference in the atlas of 
the rest oi the Continent. But though 
Russia has made bo territeral conces- 
sions, she bas mace other concessions 
ofamostumportant eatuie. Bonapaite 
acknowicdged as ot 
King of Provectar ot the Con- 
ot the Raine. 

Phe ist thivg that strides us upon 
the perusal of this Pieety ts, the come 
riete aud ebsolute manner in wiieh 
Russia dbandons all tuture  interic- 
rence in the atiews of Germany. She 
shot even sutiered to appeal to make 
the restiietion of pait of the territories 
Majesty the qua non 
ot hee peace with France 5 Bonapaite 
Wishes tu testore them out of pure e>- 
teem tur his Majesty tne Emperor ot 
tae Russsasti—Another prooi of 
the Compiete abanaonment of Geimany 
»the acknowledgement ob the part ot 
Hussey not unly of what Bonaparte has 
done Geimany, tuto: what 
be may heseatier do. She agrees to ac- 
hnuwledge the sweeping contederacy 
calicd the Contederacy of the Rhine, 
hot only in ity present state, but upon 
a mere simple Communicaticn trom Bo 
Néparte, to ackaowledge the Sovereigns 
Who may hereatier become members of 
this Confederation, The two powers 
not ouly uarantee the integiity of each 
other's possessions, but also the integrity 
ef those of the Powers mcluded m the 
‘Treaty, in the state in which they are 
now settled, or further to. be settled.— 
he advantage o: this Article is all on 
tee stoe of Prance, because the turther 
setuement alluded to is to be mace 
Whouy by France, Russia promising not 
to imtertere or Oppose it, but to ac- 
KNOW whatever Bonaparte mav 
think proper tuo do. 

_ Russia, our readers will see by the 
Treaty with Prussia, obtains an increase 
territory from the dominions ef her 


tumbled Ally; and it is evidently in 
contemplation between the Contract- 
Ing Powers that they shall obtain tar- 
ther accessions. Both seem to look to 
‘Purkey for an increase of thea domt- 
nions. “Phe Grand Seignior, treated 
cavaherly cuough, is stipulated tor with- 
out aby previeus consultation with him; 
hos thoups are to cease trom ali hostali- 
lies, the moment oilicial tntellioence 1s 
communicated to bin, of the cessation 
ofa War With winch he bas no concetn, 
and of the signing of the treaty be- 
tween Russia ane France. as im- 
mediate y tu Consent to negociate a 
peace Wel Russio, under the media- 
tion of Drance and to appoint Plena 
to repair to whatever place 
shail be upon by Russia and 
biance. fic Russian troops are to 
Wiibdsaw trom Nie vavia, but the troops 
or the Gerard Seieutor ate net to be per- 
Pitted to occupy provines Which be- 
lanes to bum, atier be has retied 
tic of peace ihe lr pes 
ror ol Russia ana hinselt. We may 
hence mick What wii be the nature of 
wo which the latter wii be re- 
quired to sign he will pegocite ma 
something like that of Damo- 
Cics, with the, sword suspended over 
his head, ‘Phe late Revoiunion at Con- 
stautinopie, which has raised a chiud to 
the Lbrone, is an event which cannot 
but be feveourabic tothe views of the 
two Powers. ‘They are evidently a- 
creed upon the poucy they shall pur- 
sue towards him—he will be required 
tu MekKke Cessions Of territory to 
each. “This compete union of senti- 
nent wiih respect to Turkey, cannot 
Lut be Viewed with jealousy and 
suspicion by Austria, ava we might 
pect that she woula demand to be ad- 
nitted to mediate, mm concert with 
the peace between “Turkey and 
Russta—But wi the present state of af- 
fairs, both Russia and France seem to 
be utterivy repard.ess oF hier. Whilst 
the war wes going on, Bona;arte en- 
couraged her in her Ofers of Mediation, 
and maduced her to retain for months 
her Minister at Waisaw, to whom tne 
promises, enc iair words no doubt, were 
cealt out with no sparing hand. Hav- 
ing thus kept her neutral, having pre- 
vented her trom taking any steps azainst 
him, when she might have taken them 
with good prospect of success, he is 
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now wholly indifferent with respect to 
her sentiments—he docs not accepe her 
mediation, either to restore Peace with 
Eugiand, or to put an end to the war 
with ‘Purkey—Russia and himself di- 
vide the mediating principles between 
them. ‘* You Russia shall mediate a 
Peace between England and myself, and 
mediate a Peace between vou and 
Turkey.” Nothing is to be done by 
the two contracting parties in concert 
with Austria—they evidently consider 
the Continent as divided between them, 
Russia possessing the East,whilst France 
possesses the West—and we shall not 
be much surprised if Bonaparte realize 
what he once hinted at in one of his 
conversations with Mr Fox, and declare 
himself Emperor of the West, whilst 
the Russian Sovereign takes the title of 
the Emperor of the East! 

We come now to that article in which 
Bonaparte accents the offer of Russia to 
mediate a Peace with Britain, This ac- 
ceptance, our Readers will remark, ts 
conditional; we are to agree to the me- 
diation in one month after the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty with Russia, which 
month expired on the oth of August. 
Does he wish it to be believed that he 
deems Peace with this ceuntry less ne- 
cessary to France than to 1.s—or does 
he hope, by wounding our pride by this 
limitation, as if it were a special favour 
he was granting us, to make us refuse 
the protlered mediation, and thus pro- 
cuce a misunderstanding between us 
and Russia? It is affirmed that our Mi- 
nusters will not refuse accepting the 
mediation of Russia. They have al- 
yeady sent Mr Jackson in great haste 
to the Continent, as a confidential person 
to communicate to the Mediator their 
views, and their readiness to negociate 
peace, and to procure from him a know- 
ledge of the basis on which France is 
disposed to treat. What those views 
and basis may be, it were idle at present 
to speculate upon. 

There are no doubt secret articles 
relative to the cessions tq be demanded 
trom the Porte ; to the future members 
of the Rhenish Confederacy ; and pro- 
bly also relative to the measures to be 
adopted with respect to this country, 
should the mediation of Russia be re- 
fused, or should the terms which the 
two Powers may have considered to be 
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such as we ought to accede to, be re. 
fused, 

It is with vexation and disgust that 
we have perused the following state. 
ment purpyrting to be the substance of 
dispatches received by Government 
from Lord Hutchinson:— 

It appears that the Russians, whom 
we should have imagined to have col- 
lected sufficient magazines during the 
long winter, were compelled to break 
up their camp, and commence their ree 
treat, to avoid an absolute famine. Sy 
Strangely was every thing conducted, 
that the army was supplied from day 
to day by the predatory excursions of 
the Cossacks. When these means fail- 
ed, by the French horse taking the field, 
the Russians had not provisions tor two 
days; and were in consequence, witha 
great disadvantage, compeiled to break 
up from an impregnable position, and 
attempt to make good their retreat to 
Konigsberg. 

Lord Hutchinson’s narrative of the 
battles which preceded that of Fried- 
land, 1s said to ditfer but little from the 
French accounts. ‘The Russians tought 
with the most undaunted courage, and 
where they met the French on equal 
terms, invariably repulsed them. But 
the superiority of the French general- 
ship was visible in every contes!.—The 
Russians were successively attacked in 
the most disadvantageous positions. Un- 
der these circumstanees, they as inva. 
riably endeavoured to cut their way by 
a charge of bayonets. The Frenel mus: 
quetry, posted to great advantage, made 
a most dreadful havoc :—TVhe Russians 
were destroyed by files, and their cous 
rage only rendered the slaughter more 
certain, In the mean time, the French, 
conscious of their personal inferiority, 
and well understanding their other ac 
vantages, never ventured either the 
sword or the bayonet; they trusted 
solely to their musquetry and artillery. 
The consequent slaughter is said to 
have been dreadful. 

With feelings of a far different kind 
will our readers peruse the following 
honourable and royal testimonial of the 
gallant conduct of a native of Edin- 
burgh, Mr Alexander Gibson, merchant 
in Dantzic, (son of the late Mr William 
Gibson, merchant in Edinburgh) du- 
ring the siege of that place. —Mr Gid- 
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son had, at an early period before the 
eege, shipped off ali bis property from 
Dantzic, but determined to remain to 
we everv assistance im repelling the 
enemy. During the siege, his «xcrtions 
were Various and unceasing, and essen- 
ally contributed to the gailant defence 
made. After the surrender, he receiv 
ed a letter from Field Marshal Kal. 
hreuth, expressing bis gratitude tor the 
distinguished services of Mr Gibson, 
and enclosing the tellowing still more 
honourable proot oi the importance ot: 
taose services 
From bis Majesty the King of Prussia to 
“Ur Gibser, 

“This Matesty of Prussia has learned, 
with the greatest pleasure, tiat the 
English merchant Gibson, of Dantzic, 
has, during the siege of that fortress, 
been very active for the public welfare, 
and rendered the most essential ser- 
vices: Hhs Majesty, therefore, gives his 
best thanks to Gibson, for the attach- 
ment he has shewn to his person and 
kingdom, and assures him of his roval 
saVour,” 


German Journals contain seve. 
tal curious articles, in the stile of anec- 
cote, relative tothe Imperial and Royal 
personages during their residence at 
‘Tilsit. 

Atone of their convivial meetings, 
ve aretold, Napoleon suddenly gave as 
‘toast Ler Alajesty te Empress of all the 

"The Emperor Alexander, af- 
© some hesitation, returned the com- 
Ment, by drinking the Empress ‘Yose- 
phre, This led to a closer intimacy. 
Na oleon appeared highly flattered, and 
MMpoving upon this apparent instance 
Ol fod will and harmony, hastily pul- 
ec tom his button hole, the insignia 
ot theLegion ot Honour, and presented 
itto be Emperor Alexander.—Prince 
Jeromefollowed his example, and in- 
stantly resented his to the Grand Duke 
Constanine. These honours were im- 
tmediatel returned by the Emperor and 
Grand Dke presenting Napoleon and 
Jerome wth their order of St Andrew. 
Nhe Kingof Prussia looked grave at 
this ceremnial, which the Duke of 
Berg (Napleon’s brother-in-law,) ob- 
serving, he vith great readiness hand- 
ed his iNsigia to Napoleon, who im- 
mediately Plsented it to the King of 
=Tussia, Ge. Beanigsen received the 


. 
‘ 


same honour trom the Priace of Neut- 
chatel, and the Emperor Alexander 


conterred the order ot St Andrew on. 


him, the Duke ct Berg, and other of 
the French Marshals who were present. 
It is added, however, that these sudden 
raarks of conciliation are nec much ree 
garded by the Russian a:imy in general, 

Bonaparte, it is said, at refused 
to let Silesia return to the Kung of 
Vrussia, and when the Queen had been 
induced to request it or lim, he gave 
ay evasive ansven—in the conrse of 
the dinner he presented vaphin to ber 
Matest¥, in which was tound a paper 
with the word * Silesia,” written on it, 
atended as a galant that 
ier wish was yranted. 

‘The Monnteur contains the constitue 
tion of the new Dukedom of Warsaw. 
The Roman Catholc is estabe 
lishe., but the public exercise of everv 
other form of worship ts allowca. ne 
Duchy is divided unto six bish prics, 
under one Archbishop, ard five Bishops, 
Slavery is abolished. military 
force to be 30,000 men. 

It should seem, from a Proclamation 
published at Warsaw, bv Lubiensky, 
one of Bonaparte’s Presidents and Pats 
tizans, as if great dissatistaction 
valed among the people. It alludes 
to false rumours, and, notwithstanding 
that the Peace had becu signed with 
Russia and Prussia a tortoight before, 
which gives the Duchy of Warsaw to 
the King of Saxony, the Proclama- 
tion asserts that * our fate cannot be 
dctermined at this moment, but is co- 
vered with an impenetrable veil.” It 
advises the people not to give way 
to despair, and to remember that the 
least murmur or opposition would undo 
all they had hitherto done, ‘The Poles 
scem highly dissatishied with the con- 
duct adopted towards them, 

On the morning of the goth of July, 
the Emperors of France and Russia met, 
and exchanged the ratitications of their 
treaty of peace; and at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, atter twenty days re- 
sidence at ‘Pilsit, where the Imperial 
palaces were in the same street, and at 
no great distance, they took leave of 
each other with the greatest cordiality. 
At half past four, the Emperor Nape- 
leon, after having received a visit frem 
the King of Prussia, who came to take 
his leave, set out for Konigsberg, where 
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arrived atten at nivht. The King ot 
Prussia Viisit next day for Memel, 
Phe Emperor Alexander departed trom 
the rath, on Lis return to St 
Petersburgh, 

Gin the 13th, the Emperor Napoleon, 
after mspecting the port ot nigs! 
in boat, imenned by the Im rl 
guard, and reviewing Marshal Soult’s 
division, set out tor Dr esden, at [wo 
o'clock, where he arrived on the asth. 

The account gven in the Hamburgh 
maparte’s behaviour at Dies- 
dex asemaing he arrnyed at 
Mr.osden, be was dressed ina green uni- 
fourm, with the insignia ot the Legion ot 
Hon mounted the stair 
case, has his band, the King 
beside bim,&ce. Oathe he rode 
out with a few atiendants, and he rode 
betere the guard that every 
budv could easily see hun. He was in 
unitorm, his hat without any 

ihe populace shouted 
as he went along, and he nodded graci- 
ously aii round to them, but did not 
taXe oif his hat, when he passed 
the guerd. He examined the tortiiica- 
tions, ac. In the afternoor he was in 
the Victure Gallery with the King, 
where there was a numerous party. fic 
¢exaruned the pictures with great at- 
tention, 

Qa Sunday the roth, after having 
been engaged im conference with ditic- 
rent Miaaisters, he appeared at church 
with the Koyal Family. Phey came im 
about half past eleven, at the end ot the 
creda, Heo led an the Queen. He was 
ano aniantrv with white 
breeches and waistcoat, write silk stock- 
ings, and a pain hat under his arm, 
with the cordon of the Legion of Ho. 
nour over bis coat. He took his sta 
tion betore the window, near the grand 
dtar. the chief piace.—-Vhe King and 
knelt beside him. He continu. 
ea standing, however, with his hat un. 
der lis arm, often takang snuff from a 
snuti box he heid m his lett hand. He 
was eternally in motion, ike one who 
a hurry to be off comme un 
homme qui est presse de s‘en aller.) 
When they came to sing the Sanctus, 
he knelt with the rest, and read in a 
isttle book which was beside hw. He 
soon rose up, and continued till the end 
et mass, standing as before, &c 

Bonaparte arrived at St Cloud early 
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in the morning of the 1of July, ac. 


companied by the Duke of Bee, On 
g n 
the 23th the Senate had an audience, and 


presented a congratulatory address to 
him, in winch the President L: 
asserts, that the treaties con uded with 
Kussia and Prussia have * sint out trom 
the Continent, more effectually than 
ever, the intrigues and the commerce of 
that insular Government which a speedy 
peace can alone rescue from the cata. 
strophe that threatens it."—The o 
speeches and addresses are in the sams 
stim; and one ot the Paris papers 
threatens us with the hostiity ot Rus. 
sia, it we refuse ** to Consent to those 
which are mndispensibiv neces. 
sary for the common prosre rity ot pa- 
trons other words, uf we refuse to 
consent te aim a vital biow at our na- 
Val superiority. 

‘The President of the Court of Ap. 
peal, M. Seguner, satd Protector 
of the irhabitants of the Alu 

‘Athe desticies Germany, when 
Wentvic, Kviau, Price 
the most powerful Monarchs of the 
and North, that it as tor yvouto be- 
came the Arbiter of the West and the 
Imperial Majesty: mad 
2 most gracious reply to all those ful. 
some Addvesscs. 
MM. Talleyrand, whose talents as an 
artiul politician, have certainly contr 
buted much to the elevation of his mae 
ter, arrived at Parison the 29th of Jul, 
and several of the Marshals have ab0 
arrived in that city. 

Great preparations were making @t 
Paris for the celebration of a grand ete 
on the birth day of Napoleon, Aug 15. 
And the Grand Master of the CerMo- 

had given notice, that the Lperor 
will go m state on Sunday the wth to 

he church of Notre Dame, to be resent 
at the grand Te Deum w Inch +s & sues, 
asa thanksgiv ing for the peace and the 
Victories which lis Majesty la obtain- 
ed. 

The marnage of Terome Jonaparte, 
now King of Westphalia, ‘ith some 
German Princess, 1s said to 4 favours 
ite object of his brother Nanicon. The 
Princess of Saxony, only da hter of the 
Elector, now King of Saxny, Was Se 
lected as the first who wasto have | the 
honour of his hand. Bre we are told 
the Lady has declined * match, 1 
consequence of some reljious scrupies 
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respecting his former marriage with 
Miss Peterson. Napoleonis extremely 
displeased at the rejection of his bro- 
ther.—A Princess of Wartemberg, bv 
the King’s first marnage, bas been ap- 
pied to. far he may succeed in 
his third courtship, we cannot say. Phe 
Ladv is of a Protestant jamny, the Ger. 
tieman a Catholic. 

Another King is about to be created 
iy Germany 3 the Duke of Wurtzburgh 
(Archduke Antony, fitth brother of the 
h.mperor ot Austria) Is to be created 
King ot Francoma, and he 1s also to 
have Anspach, Nuremberg, Bamberg, 
and Bareath. 


SWEDEN, 

Hostilities still continue between 
France and Sweden in Pomerania. ‘Phe 
Swedes, however, had been toreed by 
the great supertoiity of the French, to 
retire altogether within the fortress of 
Stralsund, which they were fortitving 
in the strongest manner.-—The Freneh 
assert that his Majesty had ayaim de- 
manded an armistice 3 but that Marshal 
Brune, the French Commander, ad re- 
fused it, saving that the King of Swe. 
den must surrender Stralsund, and aban- 
don Swedish Pomerania tor ver. 

The King, notwithstanding, we are 
told, had determimed to protect Stral- 
sund to the last extremity. He had 
publicly signified bis determination ne- 
Verto submit to the cictatemal 
Gates of the eneniv, and he had publish. 
ed a prociamation, addressed ta the 
German troops serving in the Prench 
armies, or as aliies of the French, cal- 
line upon them to vindicate their ho- 
hour aud their national character, by 
‘yning the only German Piince whe 
has hot vet condescended to make peace 
wih B Naparte. 

Ry the of July, upwards of 
12, of the British German legion 
bad arrived an the isie of Rugen, and 
Lord Cathcart, the Commander in Chief, 

on the 16th, His Lordship went 
Overto Stralsund on the 17th, andhada 
Interview with his Swedish Mia. 
est¥V.—fhis Lordship returned to Ru- 

next day, and fixed his head quar- 
ters at Bergen. 
lispatches from Lord have 
“en received, dated the 2d of August. 


‘ry 


messenger left Rugen, the 


my 
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besieging army had not commenced 
their operations against the works of 
Stralsund, but ther preparatsons were 
great, and actively carried on. A ict- 
ter dated Julv 30. 

© the French works are within half 
an Engich mie of this pace, and it 
expected the bombardment will take 
place this evening, or early to-morrow 
Morning, All the women and children, 
with the aged, and those who were de- 
sirous of leaving the town, have been 
sent to the isle ot Rugen; and the roost 
Vigorous measures aie taking,to oppose 
the enemy 5 the gun boats ere of much 
service, and annoy the French ercatly 
in their approach agaist the works. 
"Phe obstinacy with which the detence 
is made, and the ractiitv with which the 
Su} ples and remion eme ts are obtain- 
ed trom Ruven, wilrender it no easy 
matter ior the French to wcduce the tor- 
tress.” 


The following is an extract of a Letter 
from an officer belonging to the Bri- 
tish Expedition, dated Stralsund, 

July 20, 1807. 


“ We landed with the 2d divcsien in 
Port Bay, n the Si. end of the Island 
of Rugen, and marched across the 
country to this place. On the 4th, 
his NMaiestv came to town, and! in the 
atternoon his armv was attacked about 
six miles from hence; and atter some 
sinart irirg on both sides, the Swedes 
retired. Ley were very soon in sight 
of this town, and the country bein; 
clear, their whole was tobe seen 
distinct!y trom right to lett: they were 
rather is a valley, as they just came o- 
ver some high ground, on which the 
enemy's advanced guard now appeared, 
Che moment was critical, and every 
one looked with anxiety for the event, 
pot doubting but an action would take 
place. Very soonthe enemy's artillery 
rendered our situation not Very agrec- 
T looked upon an action 45 cer- 
tain, and took my ground accordingly 
on amore open spot; but in less than 
half an hour, the isht of the Swedes 
were filing otf to the rear, and 
tre were marching the sime wav inline 
(having gone toe the rignt about 5) the 
left were not following the rest; 


and as the whole made tor one gate, 


able, 


the cen. 


thev very soon got into contusion, and 
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pretend to sav, but such a scene for a- 
bout an hour took piace, that 1 am un- 
able to describe—Sutflice it to say, they 
came in pe!l mel!, as if the word had 
been gui peat. “Poe ving artil- 
tery, which Lexpected would have cCo- 
vered the retreat, Was among the first 
tm, the cavalry followed, and the intan- 
try now leit to take care of themselves. 
‘The town guns: opened upon the ene- 
my, who retiicd upon the neh ground, 
where they Passe the night vouce 
(an extraordinary night st for the 
security of the camp.) The next day 
they were busy in hatting them- 
selves, which they seem now to have 
completed 5 and we are entirely sur- 
rounded with camps of that “descriptic n, 
from right to left, about two miles dis- 
tant. 

* Onour part extra works are throw- 
Ing up, and every preparation made 
for a siege, which Ihave no doubt will 
take place. unless the King comes to 
terms. ‘Tie enemy are making some 
very lice batteries about a mile dis- 


tant, of course tur mortars, and when 
finished wai be uculed to us by a 
sheli. 

* The streetcare close, ard the houses 
Mostly of woud—thus we may 


look for a horsid scene of destruction a- 
mong these pocr people. “Three batta- 
hons of the German deg on (Infantry) 
are inthe town, the rest of them are 
in the Island of Rucen, about two miles 
from hence. Legion are anxious 
to be in action, and I really think, if 
they have « for trial, thev'll d 
cuty sthev cut a handsome figure I 
assure vou; nothing luke them in this 
country. One ef cur town batteries 
Is NOW firing at the enemy’s works, and 
Tam gowy cut with a party to see the 
effect. 

Lord Catheart arrived 
last night at seven o'clock, and is much 
disappointed at oor cooped-up cendi- 
tion. Lord Cathcart will now, ] think, 
decide whether we are to return ur ale 
tack. We expect to return, 

July 17.—** Straisund is as full as it 
can cram, and we can go but a quarter 
ef a mile out of town 3; our frends the 
French sticking so close as one anda 
half English mies ‘Phos is Sanday 
and all the churches are full of "horses, 
and the pews are filled with soldiers 
bread, cheese, &c. 


July o'clock in the after. 
noon.—** [ have just learned that Lord 
Cathcart to-morrow removes his head. 
quarters to Bergen, the capital ot the 
Isle of Ragen; all probability we 
shall go with him 5 it ts said, the three 
regiments of the German Legion now 
here are to return to The 
King aiso leaves Stralsund to-day. ‘To. 
morrow, it isimagined the town will be 
bombarded, or perhaps to night.” 

We fear that it will be impossible to 
detend Stralsund for any length of time, 
indeed there is some reasun to appre. 
hend that the Freach are already in 
pussession of it. 

Expepition To rue Barrie. 

A naval expedition of considera! 
magnitude has saied tor the Batic 
On the 18th of Julv, a fleet of 16 sill 
of the line, to frigates, and 23 cutters 
and gun-brivs, with nine bombs and tire- 
ships, sailed from Yarmouth, under the 
command of Admiral Gambier, (Com. 
mander,) and Admiral Stanhope. Com- 
modore Sir Samuel Hood leads the van, 
and Commodore Keates the rear divi- 
sion. Sir Home Popham is Captain ot 
the fleet. And on the 26th ot July 
another division under Admiral bssing- 
ton, consisting of 7 ships of the line,s 
veral tiigates and sloops, with above toc 
transporis contaming 15,009 troops 
board, hkewise sailed trom Yarmouth. 

Among the troops embarked on tus 
service, are 4ooo more of the German 
Legion, about a600 ot the Guards, the 
32d, asd, soth, s2d, 7oth, $2d, and ost 
regiments, the oth (Inniskilling ) a 
gouNs, with about 1coo artillery and 
waggon horses, and eight ee o! 
artillery, amounting to upwards of 
inen, besides a large battermg train ol 
heavy guns. ‘Phe army is comm anded 
by Lieut.-<Gen. Earl of Roslyn, Sir G 
}. Ludlow, Sir David Baird, and Ma 
Gens. Grosvenor and Warde. ‘They 

tharked on board the Comus inigate 

| Harwich the same day, and went of 
inmashuanal ly under an easy sail, te 
transports following. ‘The wind was 
very favourable, and the whole were 
soon out of sight. ‘The embarkatiors 


took place at Ramsgate, Deal, Harwich 
and Yarmouth, and were conducts 
With a reguiarnty and d: spatch am 
Unexampiled. 
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bargo was daid on all the shipping at 
the out-ports, and a hot and general 
press took place at the same time, which 
raised a great number of exccllent sea- 
men. ‘Lhe embargo was removed on 
the 2gth, three days atter the last divi- 
son under Admisal Essington sailed. 

The particular destination of this 
immerse armament was at first Kept 
a profound secret, though it was gene- 
rally conjectured trom the requisition 
made for North Sea and Baltic pi- 
jots, that some great object was to be 
‘lected in the latter quarter. We find 
accordingly that this object is no less 
than taking possession of the asiand 
ot Zealand, and securing the Danish 
navy. 

On the 3d of Aug. Admiral Gambier 
passed the Sound with his whole feet 
under an easy sail, saluting the castle 
of Cronberg as he passed with 21 guns, 
winch was returned by the tort with 
the same number. On the sth Admt- 
ral bssington’s division cleared the Cat- 
tegat, and passed down what is called 
the Great Belt between Jutland and 
Zealand. On the oth, (the date of the 
last accounts) Admiral Gambier’s ficet 
lay stretched from Elsineur to Copen- 
hagen, withtransports containing 10,000 
menon the outside of his lines Admi- 
ral Kssington’s division, with the re- 
maiaider ot the troops, were lying be- 
twixt Funen island and Zealand, to pre- 
Vent any troops passing from Jutland 
or Funen to Zealand. 

Whether there be anv great cause to 
wuspect the triendship of the Court of 
Denmark for Great Britain at present, 
-€ that she will consent to shut the 
Sound against our trade, is not vet made 
publie, But, in order to countenance 
uch a bold measure on our side, we are 
told, thet Bonaparte has sent M. Ber- 
nadotte to Holstein to make a pro- 
pusition to this effect to the Crown 
Prince of Denmark. On the other 

and, Mr Jackson, who satled with the 
expedition, has landed at Tonningen, 
“Nd is instructed to state the conse- 

uences to the Prince if he accedes to 
the French proposals. We understand 


the Danes themselves are tit oaly to 
the By tish, and that ther oulv 
truops on the island © “ec 
Preat body of the army hay cen 


‘ent to Holstein, when the Frencl. 
PYSSssion of Hambureh last w 
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Lord Gardner is appointed to the 
comaiand of the Channel fleet, in room 
of Earl St Vincent resigned. And .\d- 
miral Whitshed has succeeded Lord 
Gardner in the command onthe Iisa 
station. 

Letters have been received from Sir 


“Thomas Lavie, Captain of his Majesty's 


late trigate the Blanche, which was 
lost on the night of the sth of March, on 
the French coast, within 30 miles et 
Brest. 
in a tew hours went all to pieces. Not 
a single thing was saved, except the 
clothes on the backs of the officers and 
crew 3 45 persons were lost, 20 of whom 
were marines. Mr Goodhew (a pas- 
senger) died through fear. ‘The sur- 
vivors were marched to Brest, where 
they were well treated; but on the 
r2th of March ail the officers and crew 
were marched off to Verdua. 

The Pomone frigate, Captain Barrie, 
lately fetl in with 14 sail of French 
brigs and three gun brigs, laden with 
cork and iron, coing to Rochefort ; 
likewise with stores for the Rochefort 
squadron, who were watching an oppor- 
tunity to get out. It being nearly a 
calm, the Pomone and her boats were 
successful in taking the 14 sail; the 
three gun brigs escaped. 

‘Lhe Northumberland transport, hav- 
ing on board 270 men of the German 
Legion, was lately wrecked off Scilly 
on her passage from Corke. ‘The peo- 
ple on board owed their safety to the 
firmness avd resolution of Col. Hal- 
kett, who, after the vessel struck, en- 
deavaured to dissipate the men’s fears, 
encouraged them to work hard at the 
pumps, and assured them that he would 
be the last to leave the ship. He 
kept his word, not wathstanding all their 
entreaties to the contrary, and not a 
man was lost. 

Letters from Malta, of the first of 
Tune, mention that the Spartan frigate 
had arrved there a few days before 
from a eruize, end had been chased by 
two difierent French squadrons from 
‘Toulon. Her crew had been rough- 
ly handled in an unsuccesstul atterm pt 
to cut outa large vessel in the port of 
Nice. Out of seventy men emploved, 
there were fifty-eight either Killed oc 
wounded, both the first ond secoud 
Lieutenants loot their lives. 
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Hicn Court oF Josticiary. 

APRE Ist, came on the trial of Richard 

Hamilton, some time collier in Grange- 
pans, county of Linlithgow, thereafter at 
Rosewell, county of Edinburgh, accused of 
having on the evening of 7th August 1797, 
forcibly broken open the door of Katha- 
ripe Stewart, an infirm old woman, then 
residing in Grangepans, and beating and 
bruising her in such a manuer as to occa- 
sion her death next morning The Jury 
returned a verdict, findimg him guilty of 
homesucken and culpable homicide. Their 
Lordships delivered their opinions at con- 
siderable length on the law of hamesucken, 
which they declared, in many instances, 
may infer a capital punishment ; but, in the 
circumstances of this case, could only be 
considered asa high aggravation of the cul- 
pable homicide. “They therefore adjudged 
the pannel to be transported beyond seas 
during all the days of his life 

John Smith. convicted, on his own con- 
fession, of the crime of Tlousebreaking and 
Uheft, was elso adjudged to be transported 
during all the days of his life. 

On Monday, June 13th, came on the 
trial of Ensign Hugh Maxwell, of the La- 
narkshire militua, for having on the eve- 
ning of the 7th January last, ordered John 
(;ow, the centinel for the time, to fire into 
the house of Greenlaw, near Pennycuick, 
then used as a place of confinement for 
Freneh prisoners, on pretence of there being 
a light in the prison, contrary to the stand- 
ing orders given to the guard; whereby 
Charles Cottier, one of the prisoners, was 
mortally wounded in the body, and died 
next day. 

Ensign Maxwell denied that ke was guil- 
ty of the crime charged, and had no doubt 
of proving, that, if any person was killed 
in consequence of a shot fired by his order, 
he Was justified in giving that order by the 
circumstances in which he was placed, and 
his duty as officer upon guard. 

This case occupied the Court from ten 
o'clock in the morning till six o'clock in 
the evening, when the Jury were enclosed, 
and deliberated for two hours. Next day 
the Jury returned a verdict, finding the 
said Hugh Maxwell guilty of culpable ho 
mucide. The Court sdjudged Ensign Maux- 
well to be imprisoted in the telbooth of 
Canongate for nine months, 


July 13th, John M‘Farlane, late sotdie; 
in the 91st reviment of foot, accused ol 
bresking into the cellar or sh: p of Alex, 
Cumming, shoemaker in College Street, 
on the night betwixt the I4th ard 145th 
cays of October last, and stealing therefrom 
boots, shoes, &e. to a considerable amount, 
was brought to the bar. ‘The prison- 
er pleaded guilty. The Jury returned a 
verdict, all in one voice finding the pannel 
guilty, in consequence of his judicial ac 
knowledgement. He was ordained to be 
transported beyond seas for fourtcen years, 
under the usual certification. 


Circuit INTELLIGENCE. 
Jedburgh, April 22.—Lorp Dunsinnan 


Robert Carmichael, journeyman shoe- 


maker in Kelso, accused of theft from Geeo.. 


Anderson, his master, was found evc/t\, on 
his own confession, and sentenced to trans. 
portation for five years, under the usual 
certification of death, in case of his return 
within that period. There was no other 
business at this place. 


Ayr, May 2d.—Lorp Dunsinnan. 


John Graham, Iabourer, accused of steal- 
ing a pocket book, containing two promis- 
sory notes and several bank notes. ‘The 
libel was restricted to an arbitrary punish 
ment; and the jury having returned a ver- 
dict, finding the pannel pusity of the theft 
libelled, so far as respected one of the pro- 
missory notes of JOM Steriing, he was sen- 
tenced to three months imprisonment, and 
thereafter to banishment from Scotand 
for life. 

‘Phe Court was again opened by Lord 
Cullen on the 4th, and proceeded to the tril 
of James Henry, physician and medice! 
practitioner in Kilmarnock, accused of tie 
crime of causing abortion. After a very 
long trial, the jury all in one voice tound the 
libel not proven, whereupon he was disniise 
sed from the bar. 

Counsel were then heard in several ap- 
peals in civil cases. 


Inverary, April 830th—Loap Meanow- 
BANK. 


The only business before the Court + 

this place wus an indictment against Peter 
M'Dougail, alias M‘Laggan, for the mur 
cer 
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der of his wife, by drowning her in the 
viver adjacent to the King’s House; 
but the Advecute-Depute stated, that, as 
some doubts were entertained respecting 
the Legality of the service of the libel in 


this cise, he moved the Ceurt to desert 
the dit against the prisoner pra deco et 
tempore, whch was done accordingly ; and 
he was recommitted on a new warrant. 

May MeapowBank. 

Adam Cex was tried for the murder of 
hisown child, by throwing it into a clay 
hole near ‘Pracestown. ‘Vhe Jary unome 
nously found the pannel guilty. He was 
sentenced to be hanged on the 10th of 
lune, and his body to be given to the Pio- 
fessor of «Anatomy for dissection 

‘Thomas Blackie, soldier, was accused of 
an assault with a beyoner. After a shore 
trial, the Jury found the libel not proven, 
upon which he was dismissed from the bar 

Dante] Ni ack, officer at Greenock, 

used of an a-scule upon Lannigen, a 
snuggler, aud fracturing his skull with a 
cuthos, Without heving met with any pro 
Vocution or resistence. The Jury returned 
a verdict finding the eb Sen- 

tence, two mou hs amprisocument, and 
ne of LOL. 

Moves M‘Letlon, accused of log- 
Wood trom the quays at Greenock, was 
dismissed from the bor, the bumy 
found nee proven. 

Rooert Ferrie and Robert Craig, wea- 
Veis in Porsley, accused of murder, were 
ébo Cismussed fron the bar, tae abe) being 
foucd nor proven. 

Kobert Love, cccused of shop-breaking 
ord theft, ond Edward loss, wccused of 
Motung ond altermyg a former year's ree 
cept for house duty, having beth pleaded 

ity, they were scutemced each to seven 
‘ars transport.tion beyond seas, under 
he usual cert.dication. 

Aherceen, R.—LorD \RMADALE. 
Alexander, Hugh, and Cal- 
der. or Caddel, accused of murder or cul- 
ble homicide George was outhewed for 
hot appearmg ; the diet against 
Huch, and David. Was dene sted pro duro et 
Tompore, and they were to yal 
ahew werrent. but having applied for 
liberation on bail, the Advocate- Depute 


consented, and they were liberated accorde 
v. 


Georg 


Vy ter Addison, likewise aceused of mur- 


ceror culpable homicide, failing to appeer, 


Was fooreated, 


AProINTMENTS, 
Die Rev. Dr Juhn Luxmore, 


ester, 15 elected Bishop of Bristol, 
e Dr Pelham, vromoted to the See ot 


Dean ot 
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The Right Rev. Lord John Beresford 
of oikc, is promoted to the See of 
Rephoe, vice Dr Hawkins deceast. 

The Hon. and Rev. Dr St Laurence is 
appointed Bishop of Corke and Ross. 

The Duke of Manchester is appoimted 
Governor of Jamaica, in the room of Sic 
Eyre Coote. 

Whitehall, Aug. has been 
pleased to grant to James Edward blarris, 
(commonly called Viscount Fitz - 
ris.) the offices of Governor ond ptain 
of the Isle of MW igh t, ond Gevernor of C 
risbrook in the «and 

‘The Hon, ‘harles Bagot is appointed 
Under of Stote in the Fer. 
Deportinent, in room of Lord Firzharris, 

Sheriff Depute of the 
room of Potrick 


“q. advocate, to be 
of Forfer, in the 
Cholmers, restgned. 

The Hon. Fr neis ray, brethes of Lord 
Gray, is Postmaster General for 
Scotland: James Grant, Esq. brother of Sir 
Grant of who received 
ie ert oa the death of \te 
ter, hoving rr 

Joseph Gilien of Writer 
wn Ji. iu! oppomted Selector forthe 
Post Odie in Scotlan room of Mr 

eda i aya 4 dec: asf. 

Vhe King has iho appornte d Mr Reber: 
Haldane to be of Ma 
mihe t St Ancrews, 
by the death of Mr Nicolas Vilent. 

The Kang hos prescated Str John Hal- 
kett,to the church et Cupar Angus, va- 
crt Ly the de th of r Charles Keay 

blis Majesty eppoumted Mr John 
Lomanis, son of Mr Robert Romanis, wri- 
ter in J.auder, to be Commissary Clerk of 
the Commiussariot of Leuder. 

AproiNTMENTS. 

‘The following officers ure appointed In- 
snecting Dield Officers of the Volunteers in 


he tits 


Vacant 


Scotlend, with the rauk of Lieut-Colonel 


in the army, while se employed: 

Colonel Charles M*Murao, lete of the 
foot: Jieut.Col. Jomes Robinson, on 
holf pay of the foot; Mojor John 
M Dowall, on half pry of the 17th foot; 
Sir James G. Baird, Bart. lote Lieut.-Col. 
of the $3d foot; George Callender, Esq. 
late Lieut.-Col of the Rifle Corps; Ro- 
bert Douglas, lote Litent.-Col. of the 
58th foot; Wm Douglas, Esq. late Lieut.- 
Col. of the 85th foot; Arc. Gillon, Fsq 
late Major of the 2d Disgoons ; Colin 
M Doniid, Lbsq late Lieut.-Col. cf the 
Royals; John Murray, Esq. late Inspecting 
Field Officer in North Britain; Innis Mun- 
10, Esq. late Lie ut.-Col. of the G4th foor$ 
Thomas Paterson. late Lteut.-Col. ot 
the ved L. James Stewart, Fsq. late 

Lieut.- 
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Lieut.-Col. in the 42d foot ; George Scott, 
¥sq. late Major of the Sd foot; James 
Willismson, Esq. Jate Major of the 70th 
foot; and Mark Wart, Esq. late Major of 
the 67th foot. 


MARRIAGES. 

Spril 6. At Palermo, her Royal High- 
néss the Princes Maria Christina, daughter 
of his Majesty Ferdinand 1V. King of the 
Two Siciles, to his Royal Highness Prince 
Charles Felix of Savoy, Dube of Genevois, 
brother to his “Majesty the King of Sardi- 
nia. The nuptials were celebrated with 
great pomp and magnificence ; the Nobili- 
ty and persons of distinction attended at 
Court to compliment their Sicilian Majes- 
ties and the Royal family on the occasion. 
In the evening there were iluminations, 
and other public demonstrations of joy, 
throughout the city. 

May 19. At New Providence, Major 
Darling, of the 99th regiment, to Miss Ca- 
meron, daughter of his Excellency the Go- 
verpor of Bahama: 

Juve 6 At Forres, Mr John Muterer, 
merchanut,to Miss Robina Grant, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr Lewis Grant, mie 
mister at Cromdale. 

1a At Haddo, Alexander Scott, Esq. 
ite of the 84th regiment, to Miss Catha- 
vine Forbes, eldest daughter of John For- 
bes, Esq. of Upper Boyndhie, 

--. At Edinburgh, Mr James Forsyth, 
stationer, Greenock, to Miss Mary Leech- 
man, daughter of Mr John Leechman, 
teacher, Edinburgh. 

22. Me Robert Kalley, merchant in 
Glasgow, to Miss Jane Reid. 

At Port-Glasgow, Captain Charles 
M'Arthur, of the ship George, to Miss 
Elizabeth Forrest, daughter to the Rev. 
John Forrest, minister of that place, 

22. At Patsley, Mr Matthew Boyd, ma- 
nufacturer, to Miss Jamieson, eldest daugh- 
ier of Mr Robert Jamieson, manufacturer 
there. 

23. At London, Henry Drummond, Esq. 
of the Grange, Ilants, to the Right Hon. 
Lady Harriet Hay, daughter of the late 
and sister to the present Earl of Kine 
noul. ‘The ceremony was performed by 
the Rev. Dr Drury, in presence of thear 
races the Duke and Duchess of Athol, 
the Ear] and Countess of Kinnoul, Ledies 
Emily Murray, Maria Hay, Elizabeth 
Drummond and Rodney, and the Ton. 
Francis Hay Drummond; after which the 
happy couple unmediste!ly set off for tlams- 
worth, the seat of Lord Rodaey, in Hamp- 
fire. 

Jo. At Edinburgh, Mr Tames Hamilton, 
Accountant of Exctse, to Miss Jane Car- 


Creham, deughier of Coptain John 


Graham, of the Duchess of Montrose Fy- 
cise yacht. 

26. At Edinburgh, John Mowbray, Boo. 
of Harwood, Writer to the Signet, Lo Miss 
Patricia Hodve, of Awalls. 

Captain White of the S4th infantry, to 
Miss Steele, late of the Isiaid of Barba. 
does. 

John Roche, Esq. to Miss Ann Paton, 
of Lauriston, eldest daughter of the lite 
Mr Thomas Paton. 

At Benyes, Hertfordshire, the Rev. Jo. 
sepa Hallet Batten, M. A. Fellow of Trini. 
ty College, Cambridge, to Miss Catharine 
Maxwell, third daughter of Hamilton Max: 
well, Esq. 

1. At Glasgow, the Rev. James 
Thomson, minister at Aughteryaven, to 

Catharine Mackay, daughter of M: 
Daniel Mackay. 

3. At Bo-ness, Mr Henry Gibb, mer. 
chant, Dunfermline, to Miss Jane Hender- 
son, third daughter of Mr Rebert Hender- 
son, merchant, Bo-eness. 

4. At Edinburgh, David Anderson, Fsq. 
of the Royal Marine A rtillery, to Mrs Gib- 
sone of Pentland 

6. At Lugton, Dalkeith, Mr A. Grant, 
Quarter Mister of the Edinburgh Militia, 
to Miss Mary Fraser, second daughter of 
Captain James Fraser. 

10. At Mossfennan, Mr George Billan- 
tyne, in Kingledoors, to Miss Marion 
Welsh, eldest daughter of Willian Welsh, 
Seq. of Mossfennan. 

At Clatto, Fifeshire, S. C. Somer: 
ville, Fsq. Writer to the Signet, to Mis 
Low, eldest daughter of Robert Low, Esq 
of Clatto. 

12. At sea, on board the ship Protection, 
in lat 54. and in long. 10. Mr Henry Bush, 
First Officer of said ship, to Miss Jenny 
Edmonston, of Edinburgh. 

13. At London, Arthur Hogue, Esq. of 
Calcutta, co Miss Andrews of Barrow 
Gurney, Somersetshire, only daughter of 
the Jare Thomas Andrews Esq. 

i5. At Edinburgh, Mr Ceorge Dunbar, 
Professor of Greek in the University ©! 
Edinburgh, to Miss Barbara Augusta Ha 
milton, daughter of the late Robert Ha- 
milton, Esq. of Canton in China, 

16. At London, by the Right Rev. the 
l.ord Bishop of Norwich, tle Kev. 
Bathurst, Rector of Ob,, and 
cellor of the Diocese, his Lords iin’s eles 
son, to Miss Frances Mackenzie, 
of the late John Mackenzie, of 
garve, Ross-shire. 

16. At Dublin, Major the lion 

s Gordoa Hallyburton, brother of 


Earl of Ahboyne, to Louisa, only che 
Sir Edward Leslie, Bart. of Parbert, cov! 
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Yoly 15. At Dundee, Mr Wm. Ritchie, 
merchant in Edinburgh, to Miss Elizabeth 
Hieset, youngest daughter of the late Mr 
William Bisset, merchant, Dundee. 

Ix. At Lambeth Palace, his Grace the 
Duke of Neweastle, to Miss Munday, 
daughter and sole heiress of Edward Mil- 
ler Munday Esq. with a fortune of 200,000). 
and an estate of 12.000], a-year. ‘The mar- 
ceremony was periormed by his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

10 Mr William Brand, of the Bank of 
Scotland, Dumfries, to Miss Elizabeth Wil- 
son, of Carlisle. 

a) At Edinburgh, Mr James Mune, 
merchant, Grangemouth, to Miss Mlary 
Milne, daughter of Mr Andrew Milne, 
merchant, Bo-ness. 

At Westelleon, Hants, General Sir 
David Dundas, K. B. &c. to Miss Delancy, 
of Hall Plice. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mr Samuel Pond, 
merchant, to Miss E. S. Ruthven, third 
daughter of Mr James Ruthven, printer 
there. 

24. At Oban, Joha ‘Thomson, Fsq. of 
Kelton, to Mass Isabella Campbell, daugh- 
ter of William Campbell, Esa. Collector of 
the Customs, Oban. 

At London, Neave, Esq. of Lincoln's 
inn, son of Sir R. Neave, Bart. to Miss 
irvine, only daughter of Alexander Irvine, 
sy. deceased. 

At London, the Rev. Anthony Hamil- 
ton, son of Archdeacon Hamilton, to Miss 
rorguhar, daughter of Sir Walter Varguhsr, 
art. 

The Hon Lindsay Meyrick Burrel, se- 
cond son of Lord Gwydir, to Miss Frances 
Vamiell, youngest daughter of the late 
Janes Dameil, Esq 

Richard Broad, Esq. Captain of the Roy- 
«i Loot, and Brigade-Major of the Home 
District, to Miss E. A. Mair, of Kensing- 
fon, 

R chard Bogue, Esq. Captain in the 
Royal Horse to Miss Hanson, 
Guugater of John Hanson, Esq of Russeil- 
square. 

homas Smith, Esq. of Nottingham, to 
Miss Penwell, of Battersea. 

Mr John Harley, merchant, Dublin, to 
Mis. Bridget Bell, of Glasgow. 

A* Edinburgh, Mr J. F. Ross, to Miss 
Janet Denoon, youngest daughter of Capt. 
Donala Denoon, Leith. 

At irvine, Mr Andrew Cunningham, 
n erchant, to Miss Mory Fraser, daughter 
of Mr Charles Fraser. 


BIRTHS. 
| Yune V5. the Lady of Carden 
Duff, Esq. a sor 


Births. 
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1s. At Wester Livilands, Mrs Rind, a 
daughter. 

20. At Tannadice, the Lady of Chagles 
Ogilvy, a son. 

wl. At Manchester, the Lady of Major 
James Erskine, of the 18th reomncnt, a son. 

21. Lady Gibson Carmichael, a daughter. 

28. The Lady ot William Seott, Esq. 
younger of Raeburn, a daughter. 

29, At Edinburgh, Mrs Home, wife of 
James Home, Esq. Writer to the Signet, a 
daughter. 

At Malshanger, the Lady of Colonel 
Cunninghame, a son. 

Mrs Colonel Ross, of Balsurroch, a sou. 

At Almeriecloss, the Hon. Mis Lyeli, a 
son. 

At Inverness, the Lady of Col. Halket 
Craiyie, a son. 

f.ady Milton, a daughter. 

Lately, at Bushy Park, Mrs Jordan, a 
daughter. 


Fuly 3. At Darnhall, Mrs Oliphant 


ray, a daughter. 

5. At King’s Cramond, the Hon. Mrs 
Ramsay, a daughter. 

8. At Winchester, the Countess of North- 
esk, a son. 

13. At Leitchtoun-house, Perthshire, 
Mrs Graham, a daughter. 

13. At Bromley, near Montrose, the 
Lady of James bord, Esq. of 
son. 

l4. Mrs Silver,,of Netherley, Aberdeen, 
a son. 

15. Mrs Mackenzie, of Glack, a son. 

18. At London, the Countess of Mane- 
field, a daughter. 

19..At Strathendry, Mrs Colenel Doug- 
Jass, a stull-born child. 

20. Mrs Macleod of Dalvey, a $on. 

21. The Lady of Sir George S. Macken- 
zie of Coul, Bart. a son. 

25. At Mellerstuin, Mrs Baiilie, a son. 

25. At Dawlish,in Devonshire, the Hon. 
Mrs Spiers of Eldershe, a son. 

27. At Stevenston, Lady Margaret Mac- 
Jean, Lady of Alexander Maclean, Esq. of 
Ardgour, a son. 

Viscountess Marsham, a daughter. 

In Hans Pluce, the Lady of Archibald 
Campbel!, Esq. a daughter. 

At London, the Lady ef C. Edmonstone, 
Esq. of Great Russel Street, a daughter. 

At London, Lady Woalliam Stuart, a 
daughter. 

‘The Lady of James Clark, Esq. of Bed- 
ford-row, London, a daughter. 

‘Vhe Lacy of Alexander Christie, Esq. of 
Baberton, a daughter. 

At Lintrose. the Lady of A. J. Macken- 
aie, Esq. a 

Myre Irvine, Queen Strect, a daughter. 
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DVATHS. 
in the prime of James 
Baarray Esq. late a Major in the service 
of Hotkar, a most amiable man, and an in- 
tremc soldier, He was a native of New 


York. 


4t impore, in Bengal, Lieutenant 
Chairies Gordon, of the 2d batt. Native 
i: fantry, eldest son of the deceased Charles 
Gordon, Esq late of Blelack. 

Late:y,at Surat in 'ndiay Major Garstin, 
of the 65tn regiment, and Dr Mackenzie, 
Surgeon, East India Company's service. —- 
At Madras, Lieut. Moore, of the 34th regi- 
Thien. 

At Sefoar, the head-quarters of the Poo- 
nah subsidiary force, James Guild, Esq. 
Field Apothecary. 

\t Prince of Wales's Island, Henry Wil- 
liane Rumsey, M.D. 

Now. 1806. Demerara, Captain Lewis 
Grant, o: the Ist West India Regment. 

Dev. 22) At Hydradad, in the East In- 

’ Georga Ure, 

At Berbice, Mr Archibald) Johnston, 
Surgeon, son of the late Mr John Johnston, 
Wrietan Bathgate, 

St Kingston, Jamaica, Alexander Rit- 
chic, 4 Mary Attorvey at Law 
there. 

olone!l Hector Mackenzie. 

AtS*. bw a fall trom his horse, 
divut Col. Vhorley. 

At Quebec, Mitotesh. 

At Charlton, Amerrea,y Mrs Gardiner 
wife of Mr John Gardmer, late tenant in 
Pitcaithly, 

6. Liacutenant Wright of his M 28 
ty’s ship Redwing. le was senr on duty to 
the commanding ‘rout Weymouth in 
the jolly Lout; neither he wor any of the 
men returned She was seen —s the 
pier head just before a heavy «gud! of wind, 
which no doubt u pset her-—in 
try has lost a most excellent oilicer. 

March 31. In Egypt, iv the attack upon 
Losetta, May.-General Porrick Wauchope 
tle was brother of Mr Wauchope of Ed- 
mMonstone, near Edinburgh. He was a 
brave and excelent efficer, and is much la- 
mented. 

April i. At Bridgetown, Parbadoes, Mr 
James Arnot, surgeon of his Majesty's ship 
Dare. 

2. At Fl Wamet in Ecypt, Lieut. 
Col. Patrick Macleod, of the 78th regi- 
ment, elde-t son of Do ‘Wd of 
Geanies, Esq. He fell in the unfortunate 
engagement on that coy. with the Alba. 
taan horse, who his detach 
ment. He was unmvers ov beloved and 
esteemed in the army oflicer of orert 
spurts and talents. his earliest youth 


‘es 


he had distinguished himsc'f in active sere 


vice, inthe Low Countries, s+ the Cone of 
Good ilope, in 1796, where he obtained 
the appointment of Fort “ad though 


then scarce of age: in the East Indie: 


where he served for several years, ard was 
known as a great Oriental scholir, as we! 
uS eX xcellent officer; and last at the 
battle of Moida, where he was wounded a 
the head a his regiment. 

April 24 At Demarara, Mr Franci; 
Cron. bie, late of Edinburgh. 

May 21. At his estate of Cairnenrray, 
Esq. 

At Malta, Vrancis Woemys 
late Master of his Majesty's s hip Gratton 
and seventh son et the deceased W tlliam 
Wemyss, Writer to the Signet. 

Lately at Rippo 1 in Yorkshire, Mr Je 
ferson, a celebrated actor. He was conteir- 
porary with Garrick on the stage, 
and studicusly copied the manner of thet 
great actor. 

Sune 5. John Pew, Esq. of Fulowton. 

10. At sberaeen the Rev Jonn Skin- 
ner, in the 86th year of his age, and alter 
having held th i¢ charge of the Episcopal 
Con gregation i! Lonyside for nearly 66 
yeors. 

1}. t Abbeyhouse, Arbroath, Mrs Mar- 
garet Renny, spouse of Mr Witham Coi- 
ville, writer there. 

— At Grecuock, Mrs M'‘Neil, widow oi 
Collector james M'Ne.l, of the Customs at 

At his ectate of Roch mbeau, near 
Verdom , in his 82d year, M. Rocham- 
beau, tormer iy Marshal ef France, and 


an oflleer « f the tom of 
14. At Leeden, m the S84 yerr of 
ave. John od Count Weldoren, 


Kinehr of the mos: Nobie 0: 
Commander of and 4 m- 
manoer ofthe Order. Bariiwack Urrecht, 
and from 1762 to 1790, En voy 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the States General of the United Proviti- 
cesto his Britannic Majesty 

14. At Edinhurch, Miss Bethia Hep- 
burn, eldest daughter ot the late ¢ Colonel 
D vid Hepburn. 

16, At Cargil! field, Catharine Jean Murr, 
youngest ter of Vir John Muir, 
chant, Edinburgh. 

19. Atl dinburgh. aged 64, Mr Willia 
Cunningham, jeweller, “much and justly re- 
gretted by his relations and a numerous 3% 
gu Lintance. 

At Edinburgh, aged 14, Vine 
gina Ayton, youncest daughter of Mayors 

At Sea Bank. near Inverness, “*'€ 
infant con of Alexanact 
Macdonald, Esq. of reoarry 
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Sune 22. At Edinr. at an advanced age, 
Mrs Margaret Finlay, Relict of the late Me 

Geor Robertson, Parmer in Granton. 

At Newry, Ireland, Captain Alex. 
Boyd d, of the 2Qlet regiment of foot, deeply 
Jamented by his brother officers, and by all 
who knew him. He was ah“ 
killed ina duel with an officer of the same 
reyument. 

The Rev. George Maxwell of Glen- 
rin, of Buttle. 

25. At Midshields, James Douglas John- 

on, wifant son of Mr John Johuston mer- 
chant in Edinburgh. 

eg. At Carts burn, Mrs Watson, wife 
of Mr John Watson, mercbant, Greenock. 

Dav id Fyfe, Lsq. of Drumgeith, aged 
20. 

\t Pitcaithly, where he had gone 
for tire recovery of his he! th, Mr Alen 
ander Jameson, merchant in sberdeen 

At Muir-end, Mrs Mann, relict of 
the lute Mr Robert Mann, one of the Ma- 
gistrates of Ghia Low, 

“4. At Vienna. the Archduke Charles 
Jo eph, in his 10th year. 

lu Ircland, the Right Rev. Dr James 
Hawkine, bishop of Ray hoe. 

At Limerick, Mrs rupbell, relict of 
Coin Campbell, Esq. Captain of the 4d 
(or Royal Highland) regiment of fect 

London, the Hon. Colenel homas 
bane, brother to the Parl of Westnore- 
land, and one of the Gentlemen of the hid 
chamber to his Majesty. 

At Hollingknowl, George Bacshaw, a- 
ed 96 his fathe Gis d grin 1d- 
ther aged 96 ; and his g yranudiather 
aved 99 
At his house, near Whitingham, Mr 
lement etevenson, an exten-ive cattle dea 
cr. 


At Carlisle, Mrs Mounsev, relict of Geo. 


Mourns y, 

At Ayr, Mr James Carnie, lare factor to 
= Cunningham, <q. of buterkiue. 
At Edinbury h, Mrs Watson, relict of 

Cape. Andre w Watson, of the 27th regt. 
At Mr Henry Lockhart 
Sturgeon there. 
Birs Giiaein, wife of Mr Gilzean, She- 

bstitute of Inverness. 


a 
\berd een, Miss Moria Forhe s,c 


aed 93; 
reat 


ter of William For! es of Echt, Esq. 
ISS Fleniine, Gai? heer oO! the Ge 
CCAS 


Mr Walter tleming, merchant in 
ber ,C° 


ae? 
At of Boyndie, Mr James 


1. At Fil Mrs Jean Auld, 


] us, ol Ww dhiam broue gh, of Lil- 
At Aberdeen, Mrs Jean Burnett of 
the 74th vear of her ay 


. At Greenock, Mrs Noble, relict of 
W ‘liam Noble, Esq. of Farm. 

7. At Stallord, the Rev. Me Biker of 
Burslem, an occasional preacher at the Me- 
thodist Chapel there. In the midst of his 
discourse, he expired suddenly, without 
any previous symptoms of ilness, and fell 
from the pulpit, to the great terror aud a- 
mazement of the congregation. He was 
universally esteemed. 

At Nether Dilkeith, Mr Laurence 
Johnstone, in his 66th year, long yame- 
keeper and ground officer on the estate of 
Aldie, and well known for his quaiiica- 
tions as a sportsman, and bis hospiality to 
STrangers Visiting the curtosidics upon the 
river Do von. 

10. Ac Bathgate, Mrs Janet Wardrobe, 
aged years. 

12. Near Scarborouch, Sir Rich. Rempde 
Johnstone, Burt. aged ‘bike half brother ot 
the late Marquis of Annes dale. 

The Right Hon. Lacy Catherine 
Niyers, wile of J homas Myers, 

Phe ton. Miss Sophia Ashburrhim, 
second daughter of Viscount St Asaph. 

12 On his passage home from Jamaica, 
Cupt. Archibald Macdonald, Yd West 
regim second son of the Jute John 
Macdo of Boron ish 

Ie. Ar Porth, Alexouder, ‘young st son 
of Andrew Bonar, Esq. Banker in 
burg h. 

l4. At Glasgow, Mrs Mac'ib, widow 


of the deceased srchd. MacNal of New- 


i4. At Brachead, Mrs Maxwell, relict of 
Jus. Maxwell, Esq. of Willamwood. 

Li. Niel MacLBrayne, Peg. of suammeriee, 
merchant im 

le. At Cl tron, Somers: Miss 
len Watson, 7 ter of the late Charles 
Watson, ! of Saughton, 

1S. Ati raserl Feld, Alexander Lraser, Ese 
of Fraserficld. 

At Edinbureh, Mr ‘lhomas Noble, 
hosier. 

Mr James Sinith, timber merchant, Puts- 


20. At L ondos, inthe year of his 
age, Sir Archi homonstone, Bart. of 
Dur ath. cemain- were brought from 
Londen, and mt tenred in the famuly vaule 
at Strathblane Church, Stirlingsiure. 

At Windermere Lake, Mir Benji 
min Brown, surgcoa, ef Ambleside. Tle 
was ecjusting the ropes of anewly | 
ed boat, but not hoving asufneincy ef bal 
Jast, it Lp et, and he fell into the water an 
was drowned. His remains were not found 

ithe following day. 

2i. At Dumobarnie, Fifes).ire, 
drew Cowan, farmer. 
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ol. At Balbeirdie, Miss Grace Marj. ti- 
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22, At Justice Mills, near Aberdeen, Mr 


Alexander Shaw, bookseller, and dealer in 
articles of Natural History, late of the 
Strand, London. 
gracies, and an annuity to a near relation, 
he has left the buik of his fortune towards 
establishing and maintaining an Hospital 
for deserted or destitute Orphans, of five 
Boys, and five Girls. 


Except a few small le- 


27. At Dunbar Manse, Mrs Carfrae, wife 


of the Rev. Dr Peter Carfrae. 


SO. At Edinburgh, aged 13 days, Isabel- 


la Grace, infant daughter of Adam Pear- 
son, I'sq. Secretary of Excise for Scotland. 


The Countess Dowager of Southampton. 
At Bath, General Richard White, Col. 


ef the Lith regt. 


Lieut.-Col. Wheat, of Barton House. 
At Ludgate Hill, London, Mr Quintin 


Kay, in the 58th year of his age. 


Mr Geo. Saville Carey, the well known 


lecturer and mimic, of a paralytic attack. 


At Heydon-house, William Earl Bul- 


wer, Esq, a Colonel in the army, and late 
Lrigadier-General of Volunteers. 


At London, Mr Robt. Duff, of Madeira. 
John Jackson, Esq. F. A. S. 


Stocks and Markets. 


banks, third daughter of Alexander Mar- 
joribanks, Esq. 


George Atwood, Fsq. F. R. S. 

At London, Miss Lashley, daughter of 
Thomas Lashley, Esq. late of Great James. 
street. 

The Hon. Miss Thelluson, eldest dauch- 
ter of Lord Rendlesham. : 

At London, Mrs Duff, wife of James 
Duff, Esq. 

John Frere, Esq. late Member of Parlia. 
ment for Norwich. 

At London, universally regretted, tlie 
Rev.’ Thomas Lawson, aged 88. 

John Short. Esq. of Edlington. 

At Greenock, Mr Andrew Gray, mer- 
chant. 

At Torbreck, near Inverness, Robert 
Campbell, Esq Sheriff Clerk of Inverness. 
shire. 

At Dumfries, William Clark, merchant. 

At Arbroath, Mrs Millar, wife of the 
Rev. James Millar, of the Associate Con- 
gregation of that place. 

At Aberdeen, Mrs Gavin, widow of 
Capt. Gavin, late of the 5ist regiment. 

Patrick Gordon of Aberlour, Fsq. 

Mrs Tweedie, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr Alexander Reid, many years Sur- 
geon to Chelsea Hospital. 

At Elgin, Mrs Forsyth, senior. 


Price of Stocks. 


Bank J per cent. 
1807. | Stock | Omnium. | Consols. 
Aug.3. | 25l | 4 disc. 617 
10. | — 4 pr. 63 62 
7. 231 | par 62} 
24, 1 232 par 624 


Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 
London. 


Se S. Se Se Ff. 

Aug. 60. 78 $54 42] 20 36 68120 
10. } 60 74732 20 $2] 90120 

17. | 60 72131 37} 20 30] 90120 

24, 74] 80 29 | 90 120 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


1807. { Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease. 
s. d. 5. ad. 5.d 

Aug. 7, 400 | 300 270} 280 
14} 400 | 300 | 2604 290 

21, 410 31.0 250} 290 

281 420 |} 300 230} 290 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Mea!, ir 
Edinburgh Market, per Peck. 


Pease & Burley 

1807. Oatmeal. Meal. 
Bolis.| Price. | Bolls. | Price. 
d. d. ad. 
Aug. 20 19h | — [15 12 
11. 240 | 20 194 29 12 
18. | 260 | 20 194 40 |15 12 
25.| 230 | 20 194 | 44 415 12 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The communications of Scotus, if well executed, will be very acceptable. 

fnncvator ad Zoilus will prod appear in ovr next. 

Seriba, aud several other pesiscal communications, are received, aad will 
meet with due consideration. 
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